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The Apostle of Irreverence 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


During the Italian campaign, an 
American army-chaplain entered a 
church in a captured town; he found 
a G.I. looter lustily hacking away at 
the tabernacle. Our bad-will ambas- 
sadors didn’t confine theit depreda- 
tions to homes and museums. They 
plundered the houses of God. One 
wonders why the Lord who whipped 
the money-changers did not scourge 
these chalice-bandits who made His 
House a den of thieves. 

These unhappy incidents are but 
reflections of a very unhappy attitude 
of mind that is all too common among 
Americans. Reverence is a forgotten 
virtue. The most prominent woman 
in our country has relegated obedience 
to the rank of minor virtue, but the 
American people have discarded rev- 
erence as a myth like Santa Claus. 

No doubt, many an American will 
say that reverence is un-democratic. 
But democracy bears no relation to 
the virtue. Egotism, selfish and ma- 
terialistic, is the only enemy of rever- 
ence. In his “Orthodoxy,” Gilbert 
Chesterton says that the eyes of the 
Buddhist image are sealed, because 


the Buddhist cannot wonder: no 
pantheist can wonder or praise God as 
distinct from himself. But the Chris- 
tian Saint is wide-eyed in admiration 
of a Deity distinct from himself. So, 
too, no egotist can wonder, or have 
reverence for anyone or anything that 
does not contribute to his ego. 

A sermon on reverence is periodi- 
cally needed. Our Catholic people are 
exposed to the fumes of sacrilege all 
the day long. Unless they are warned 
of its danger, they will gradually adapt 
their spiritual sense to the unnealthy 
atmosphere. The irreverence of the 
Russian blasphemies of 1918, the ob- 
scenity of their cartoons of the Eucha- 
rist, may seem a far cry from the un- 
studied cynicism of a fellow-office- 
worker, and yet the difference is only 
one of degree. The impiety among 
our non-Catholic friends is chilling the 
fire of Catholic piety, and to a degree 
that demands the rapt and watchful 
attention of the Catholic preacher. 

To begin with, a sermon on rever- 
ence ought to clarify the concept of 
the virtue. It is not a grovelling fear 
nor a cuddling love. It is a compound 
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of love and fear that makes for wonder. 
Newman says that it is the bitter and 
the sweet, strangely tempered—not so 
harsh as to be loathed nor so sweetly 
enthusiastic as to become wearisome 
when it is familiar. It is difficult to 
coin a precise definition of reverence: 
the learned Cardinal likens it to the 
respect of friends. A man will use a 
tone of voice and manner of speaking 
about an absent friend which would be 
considered disrespectful or inconsider- 
ate if he were present. In proportion, 
therefore, as we believe that God is 
present to us, will we be reverent; to 
be irreverent is not to realize, not to 
believe, that He is present. 


Personalizing Irreverence 


Reverence needs to be personalized 
in a sermon. Perhaps there is no 
character in history who pictorializes 
the teachings on reverence so aptly as 
does the ill-starred Judas the Apostle. 
His life is a tragedy because he failed 
to treasure his reverence as dearly as 
his moneybags. 

The unhappy Apostle was once a 
faithful companion of Our Lord— 
large-hearted, loyal and unselfish. The 
fact that Christ chose him shows that 
He liked him, and He entrusted him 
with the money belonging to the little 
group. Perhaps if he had lived out his 
life as a tradesman in Kerioth, he 
would have remained a man of utinost 
integrity. Certainly, he was not at 
first the vicious servant of hell that he 
later became. 

It is interesting to trace the stages 
in the disintegration of the character 
of the faithless Apostle from the happy 
moment of his designation as a mem- 
ber of the Twelve to the sad morning 
of his suicide. Day by day he ate and 


walked and talked with Jesus, enjoyed 
His company and His confidence. 


Never man spake like the Nazarene: 
even John the Baptist had admitted 
that he was unworthy to unstrap His 
sandals. Yet he, Judas, was His friend! 
In those early golden days at the out- 
set of his apostolate, he doubtless mar- 
velled at his good fortune in knowing 
intimately the idol of tens of thou- 
sands, the Teacher that spoke like a 
god. Judas was fully conscious of his 
high honor—he, Judas the Nobody. 
And in the familiarity of their daily 
life together his affection for the Mas- 
ter deepened into loyal, passionate 
devotion. 

But the intimacy, like all friendship, 
carried within it the sources of friction. 
Only God knows what incidents hap- 
pened to make Judas pout and sulk 
and grump in bad humor. They were 
only little sins, but big with the seed of 
quarrel. Some imagine that the Trai- 
tor was suddenly caught up by a 
whirling fury in the last two days of 
his life and swept into the making of a 
ghastly decision. But character does 
not break down that way. It doesn’t 
explode like a bomb; it withers and 
fades like a flower. There is a prelude 
to every great sin in a thousand little 
offenses. The malice that wills a mor- 
tal sin is like a cable made of a thou- 
sand venial sins previously committed; 
each thread is light as lint, but the 
cable is hard as hell. Briefly, Judas 
was an ordinary human being who 
slowly and imperceptibly lost rever- 
ence for his God. Each one of us can 
picture him on his frightful errand on 
Spy Wednesday and say: ‘There— 
unless I guard my reverence—there 
go I!” 

Christ soon saw that irreverence 
was lodging in the Apostle’s heart and 
that the infection was spreading. Once 
in Galilee, Our Lord addressed to him 
the startling words: ‘‘Have I not 
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chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” He never called Caiphas or 
Pilate a devil, but this was a sickness 
in the family. The malady needed to 
be treated with a strong hand, and so 
Christ hoped to cure Judas by a shock- 
ing revelation of his character. 


The Unrepentant Prodigal 


But Judas was adamant. He had 
heard Our Lord tell the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son—a pretty little story, 
but “not for him.” Once he left his 
Father’s house, he would never return. 
But, before leaving, he would make 
sure that he had a little money with 
him. Nobody would notice that a 
few coins were missing from the purse 
now and then. ‘Lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven,” said Christ. To 
Judas, as to the modern Communists, 
heaven was just a dream of ‘‘pie in the 
sky when you die.’’ He would have 
his pie right then and there in Pales- 
tine. He wouldn’t allow this chance 
for money to slip through his fingers as 
he had allowed reverence to ebb from 
his heart. 

At Bethany, on the day before Palm 
Sunday, something happened that 
rankled in his heart. Christ and the 
Twelve were eating at Simon’s house 
when Mary, the impetuous sister of 
Martha, as a gesture of adoration, 
poured an expensive perfume on the 
feet of the Master. Again like the 
Communists who would impoverish 
the churches to relieve poverty, Judas 
complained: “Why was this ointment 
not sold for three hundred denarii, and 
given to the poor?’ And St. John 
significantly adds: ‘‘Now he said this, 
not that he cared for the poor, but be- 
cause he was a thief, and holding the 
purse, used to take what was put in 
it.’ The other Apostles, unaware of 


his motive, seemed to agree with 


Judas. Then Jesus rebuked the 
Twelve for their attitude, saying that 
Mary had anointed His body for burial 
and her good and gracious favor would 
be remembered forever It was a 
stinging blow to the pride as well as the 
avarice of Judas. The barb stuck in 
the heart of the renegade, and the more 
he thought of it, the more it galled 
him. 

The crisis eventually came. The 
decision was made. The way to satisfy 
his resentment was horribly clear. A 
dismal, grisly scheme, but the high 
priests would pay a _ good price! 
Through the first days of Holy Week 
he awaited the evil day. Wednesday 
morning he slipped away; the Apostles 
didn’t notice his departure because he 
often went to Jerusalem for purchases. 
This time he was not buying—he was 
selling the Son of God for thirty pieces 
of silver. The bargain was closed, the 
hour of betrayal set. 

Was there no remorse in this man 
who had once been so reverent to the 
Lord? Perhaps, but a clever mind can 
rationalize and justify a blasting sin. 
“What error is there,” says Shake- 
speare, “but some sober brow will 
bless it and approve it with a text?” 
After making the most shameless con- 
tract in history, this wolf that walked 
like a man could go back to his friends 
and take supper with the Son of God. 


Irreverence a Profanation of Love 


During the meal, the Divine Master 
hiding His horror and hoping to fan 
the ashes of reverence into life utters 
another warning: ‘Amen, amen, I 
say to you, one of you will betray Me”’ 
(John, xiii. 21). The traitor is mute, 
his face a mask, as the Apostles call 
out: “Is it I?’ And again another 
admonition from Christ: “. . . woe to 
that man by whom the Son of Man is 
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betrayed! It were better for that man 
if he had not been born” (Mark, xiv. 
21). No response from Judas. The 
Lord then takes a piece of bread and 
dips it and gives it to him—a symbol 
of reconciliation and pardon. But 
Satan enters into him, and Jesus 
says to him: ‘“‘What thou dost, do 
quickly.” Like a shadow, the Apostate 
passes from the room, and St. John 
adds: “Now it was night.” The 
guest without the wedding garment 
casts himself into the exterior dark- 
ness. 
Quickly he goes to meet the band of 
assassins, quickly he comes again like 
a thief in the night. He runs up to 
Jesus in the Garden, embraces Him, 
and gives Him the kiss of death. This 
is the unkindest cut of all—a kiss, 
the eternal symbol of tender rever- 
ence, used as a signal for a blood- 
thirsty mob. This profanation of love 
cries out to heaven, but the quiet 
words of Christ stay the hands of 
divine vengeance: “Friend, for what 
purpose hast thou come?” (Matt., 
xxvi. 50). Seventy times had the 
Lord forgiven him, and even now at 
the eleventh hour He offered the hand 
of friendship. But Judas chose to 
play his part to the bitter end. This 
Prodigal Son would die hard. Perhaps 
that night in his sleepless wanderings 
he remembered the words of God to 
Cain: ‘“‘What hast thou done? The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to 
Me from the earth’ (Gen., iv. 10). 
Next morning perhaps came the sui- 
cide. He hangs forever in no hall of 
honor, but in an immortality of human 
shame. 

There is an old saying that the only 
thing we learn from history is that we 
never learn from history. It is a 


tragedy in itself that we fail to study 
the tragedies of the past, with all their 


lessons of folly and failure. A biog- 
raphy of Judas could be entitled ““The 
Secret of Failure,’ for his life was a 
glossary of errors, a catalogue of mis- 
takes. From his life we can learn that 
scandals must come even in the 
Church, as Christ predicted: we need 
not be scandalized and soul-sick when 
a prominent Catholic turns renegade. 
From Judas we can learn that money- 
worship is implicitly the bargaining 
spirit of the traitor: ‘‘How much will 
you give me, and I will deliver Him up 
to you?” From Judas we can also 
learn that rejection of grace makes us 
unhappy even here below. 

But the most significant lesson to be 
gleaned from his life is the need of 
reverence for all that is holy. His love 
and loyalty for Christ were warm and 
enthusiastic at first—all his heart, all 
his soul, all his strength, and all his 
mind. But he let his early devotion 
cool down to a casual companionship > 
until it curdled into a sullen, bitter 
resentment. 


Contemporary Manifestations of 
Irreverence 


The preacher can find abundant 
examples of irreverence in any Cath- 
olic congregation. There are certain 
discourtesies you will find wherever 
you go; there are others that seem to 
be localized in particular parishes. A 
little observation will net the preacher 
a large haul of unmannerly Catholic 
irreverences, big and small. 

Consider, for instance, the numerous 
evidences of disrespect that are com- 
mon at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Perhaps, there is at Mass a certain 
intimacy with the really-present Lord 
that is the warm glow of Eucharistic 
devotion. But a certain degree of 
vigilance is the preserving balm of 
intimacy. We must watch and pray 
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for fear of casualness in devotion, for 
fear of that informal disregard of the 
Divine Presence which is but a pin- 
point this side of dishonor. 

Christ on the altar is food and 
friend, but He is also the Son of the 
Living God, and the Eternal Sacrifice 
that is the theme of angel-song and the 
perfect pleasure of the Father. In the 
Apocalypse (v. 11) St. John describes 
the thousands of thousands of angels 
.and elders and living creatures ador- 
ing the Lamb of God: “Worthy is 
the Lamb who was slain to receive 
power and divinity and wisdom and 
strength and honor and glory and 
blessing.” 


Irreverence at the Holy Mass 


In our country you will seldom find 
the same ‘‘cafeteria’’ atmosphere in a 
Catholic church that is too common on 
the Continent—except perhaps at rice- 
spattered and garrulous weddings! 
But we ought to caution our people to 
have a sensitive awareness of the 
beauty, majesty and holiness of the 
God who is really present and really 
offered up as Sacrifice. 

Is it reverent to come late for Mass 
and leave early? Isn’t it inconsistent 
for a Christian who is preparing for 
eternal life with God to begrudge Him 
that extra five minutes on Sunday 
morning? Is it reverent to look around 
the church as you might reconnoiter a 
grocery store—with as much evident 
interest as a husband taken by his wife 
on a shopping tour? 

Is it reverent to make the sign of 
the cross as though you were flicking 
some lint from your coat? Is it rever- 
ent to attend Mass without missal or 
prayer-book or even rosary beads? 
Is the Mass only a penitential practice 
to be endured without murmur, and 
without any helps to relieve the mo- 


notony and boredom? Isit reverent to 
flip a quip to your nusband about the 
flowers on the hat of the woman in 
front of you? 


Caution to the Preacher 


A certain type of Catholic preaching 
has not helped to foster reverence. 
Some novena preachers have pictured 


‘God as a bell-boy ready to provide 


little niceties at a moment’s notice. 
He will give good things to those who 
ask; He will open to those who knock. 
But there is another aspect of Divinity 
that should not be ignored—tran- 
scendent everlastingness. He is more 
than our servant. Under the change 
and confusion of century after century 
He abides in unbreakable power and 
infinite wisdom. Between Him and 
our insignificant cares there is an im- 
measurable world of difference. If, in 
our sermons, we can give the people 
some faint concept of the Eternal that 
survives our world-wars and our bomb- 
blasts, our broken hopes and shattered 
dreams, we shall be laying the corner- 
stone of reverence. Tennyson strikes 
the mood of reverence in his Jn Memor- 
tam: : 

Our little systems have their day; 

— have their day and cease to 

e: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than 
they. 


Irreverence towards Other Sacrements 


Not only in the Eucharist does the 
Presence of Christ suffer irreverent 
treatment but in other Sacraments as 
well. Consider the listless and un- 
searching examination of conscience 
before Confession; the sick-room un- 
ready for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction and the son or daughter 
dressed in slacks or sport-clothes meet- 
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ing the priest at the door. Consider 
the marriage ceremony that shows the 
proper: reverence for Emily Post but 
little for God. We would not dare to 
touch the chalice of God’s Blood care- 
lessly. Yet, all the Sacraments are 
more sacred than any chalice, and so 
many Catholics receive them casually 
or itrreverently, forgetful of the Invis- 
ible Presence within them. 

Reverence is a flame that is humanly 


feeble. The priest must cherish it, else 
he becomes a castaway. The faithful 
must guard it and protect it from the 
gusts that threaten to snuff it out. 
When-it is lighted, we can be sure that 
God is present. But when it fails to 
shine and its beam is blown, Our Lord 
is gone away. They have taken away 
Our Lord, and in our irreverence 
we care not where they have laid 
Him. 




















A Patron for the Assistant Pastor 


By BARNABAS AHERN, C.P. 


Who is more lovable than a young 
curate? He is a man after everyone’s 
heart, God’s own gift to the pastor and 
to the parish. Bing Crosby did not 
create the type, nor model for it. The 
parochial curate was a familiar figure 
long before Bing was born. “Going 
My Way” merely haloed this lovable 
ecclesiastic in a flood of white light. 

Yes, lovable is the best word to de- 
scribe him. He is not merely good, or 
generous, or self-sacrificing: he is all 
these things, melted into one. There 
is something in his person that wins 
you at once. Call it the enthusiasm 
of youth, if you will—or the first fervor 
of Ordination. But then, how shall we 
explain that curates, ordained ten and 
fifteen years, still run true to form? 
No. Mere accidents of time and place 
will never explain a personality. It 
strikes roots much deeper. Only the 
magnetic appeal of a heart truly de- 
voted to God and the attractiveness of 
sincere love for the neighbor can ex- 
plain the charm of that long familiar 
friend, the Assistant Pastor. 

But a winning personality exacts its 
own high price. Every curate knows 
its cost. First, his duties call for serv- 
ice without stint. Then, too, they 
presume a proven humility. Always to 
play second string—without a raucous 
note, to spend and to be spent, while 
the credit goes to another, to take for 
granted that the harder and rougher 
end is properly his—this heroism forms 
the very texture of a curate’s day. 
Certainly, then, every man in this rank 
needs the heartening example and 
prayerful fellowship of that ‘“‘cloud of 


witnesses over us” (Heb., xiv. 1). For 
there are heavenly patrons of truly 
kindred spirit. These are the great 
men of old who also served for a long 
time as assistants to exacting pastors: 
Josue under Moses, Eleazar under 
Aaron, Samuel under Heli, Eliseus 
under Elias, Paul under Barnabas. 

All of these “‘witnesses” are men of 
deep sympathy, ready and powerful to 
help. But one stands out as a patron 
par excellence. He is that generous 
and long-suffering soul who, by choice, 
remained all his life long in the rank of 
assistant pastor. Meet him—the ge- 
nial Prophet Baruch. 


His Duties 


Baruch appears often in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremias, his pastor. Always 
he is a curate to his finger tips. Every 
hour of his life he was ‘‘on call,’’ either 
to solace and assist his pastor or to 
form a buttress between him and a hos- 
tile outside world. For it was, indeed, 
a bitter world. In the year 606 B.¢., 
Jerusalem was nearing its end. The 
measure of Juda’s sin was brimming 
over; the wrath of God lowered like a 
black storm cloud; Babylon was pre- 
paring to strike unto extermination. 
What a hopeless task it seemed to set 
things aright—to arouse a sense of re- 
pentance in a heartless people and, 
more hopeless still, to persuade them to 
yield without murmur to their arch- 
enemy, Babylon! Yet, this was the 
task that God had committed to Jer- 
emias. _ 

What, then, of his poor Assistant? 
Indeed, there was little smooth sailing 
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with a Pilot always wailing doom. Yet, 
for upwards of twenty years, Baruch 
held on as Assistant and secretary to 
the Man of God. That was a task and 
a half, for Jeremias was voluminous; 
he always had something to say. In- 
deed, the very first time we meet Ba- 
ruch, we find him scribbling frantically 
the burning words that pour like lava 
from the mouth of his inspired Pastor 
(Jer., xxxvi). At first, this copy work 
must have proved rather interesting, 
for Jeremias was a born orator. But 
after a time, even this would have 
grown dull, for it went on interminably. 
Though begun in 606, the fourth year 
of King Joakim, it was not until the 
fifth year of his reign that the harangue 
was ready for delivery (Jer., xxxvi. 
1,9). By this time, poor Baruch, like 
the author of II Machabees, would 
have found the task of amanuensis ‘‘a 
business full of watching and sweat’ 
(II Mach., ii. 27). Yet, in this work he 
enjoyed the comfort of comparative 
peace. To take dictation day in and 
day out was truly a drudgery; but it 
was also a safe occupation. 


Obedience unto Death 


How, then, must the young Assistant 
hve felt, when one bright morning the 
Pastor informed him that, as Assistant, 
he would also deliver the message? 
The reason was simple. Even as he 
spoke, Jeremias rattled the chains that 
held him bound fast, in penalty for un- 
guarded denunciations of corruption 
in high places. Baruch gulped hard. 
How could the Pastor be so cool and 
matter-of-fact about it all? Did he not 
realize the embarrassment—to say noth- 
ing of the downright risk—that must 
now come to the young Curate? He 


had uttered the commission so crisply, 
without the least hesitation or apology. 
“T am shut up,” Jeremias explained, 


“and cannot go into the house of the 
Lord. Go thou in, therefore, and read 
out of the volume which thou has writ- 
ten from my mouth. . . in the hearing of 
all the people’’ (Jer., xxxvi. 5-6). 

With a pang, poor Baruch recalled 
all the vitriolic bitterness that Jeremias 
had packed into each threat and de- 
nunciation. They were all true; Ba- 
ruch believed in every word. But to 
utter them before the people would be 
to pierce the hide of infuriated bulls 
with fire-dipped arrows. What would 
he do when they roared back at him? 
Of course, Jeremias would be praying 
for him—in the safety of a sheltering 
prison! Baruch quailed at the pros- 
pect, and felt bitterness in his heart. 
After all, he was only human. 


Hardship and Discouragement 


Yes, Baruch was human, and human 
nature can take only so much. The 
burden had grown too heavy to bear. 
Already Baruch had sacrificed a great 
deal to throw in his lot with the Man of 
God. He came from a family of impor- 
tance. His brother, Saraias, was a 
man of influence, well known and re- 
spected at court (Jer., li. 61). .Baruch 
himself enjoyed a great deal of prestige 
in his own name. In fact, the people 
would one day look upon him as the 
ruling genius in Jeremias’ life (Jer., xliii. 
3-6). Their opinion was a mistake, of 
course: if anything, Jeremias was cer- 
tainly not the mouthpiece of his asso- 
ciate. But at least this faulty notion 
shows that there was something in 
Baruch which commanded respect. He 
was a man who could have laid claim to 
political prominence and comfortable 
security. Yet, all this he had sur- 
rendered for fellowship with Jeremias. 
The choice had brought him no advan- 
tage; he was getting nowhere. Each 
day the Jews came to hate Jeremias 
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more and more. -They were always ac- 
cusing him of the most shameful 
things; and, of course, the uncomplain- 
ing Assistant came in for his share of 
abuse. The disgrace was hard to bear; 
it hurt deeply to be mocked on all sides 
as a despicable Quisling, a mere tool of 
the invading Babylonians. 

Now, with this new commission fac- 
ing him, Baruch reached the zero hour 
of his curacy. He would break with 
his Pastor and shift for himself. It 
need not be an open rupture; but at 
least he could keep out of the way when 
Jeremias plunged into danger. The re- 
bellious Assistant, however, failed to 
make an all-important calculation. He 
forgot that his heart lay wide open be- 
fore the Lord. Having seen all the bit- 
terness that seethed there, Jahweh bade 
his servant Jeremias to hearten the 
poor weakling with a rebuke: ‘“Thou 
hast said; ‘Woe is me, wretch that Iam, 
for the Lord hath added sorrow to my 
sorrow! I am weary with my groans 
and I find no rest.’” It was a perfect 
description of the martyr attitude 
which Baruch had assumed. But God 
has little sympathy for it. Rather, he 
puts his finger on the real source of 
trouble, a deep lurking pride: ‘“‘Dost 
thou seek great things for thyself? 
Seek not.”’ It was a stern, but well- 
deserved rebuke. There was to be no 
self-seeking in the performance of duty. 
Duty must be done, simply because it 
is a God-appointed task. In return, 
God would take good care of His weak 
servant; for this He gave His assur- 
ance: “I will give thee thy life and save 
thee in all places whithersoever thou 
shalt go”’ (Jer., xlv). 


The Assistant’s Loyalty 


Baruch was himself too much a man 
of God to miss the point. He under- 
stood well that loyalty to God meant 


loyalty to the Pastor whom God had 
put over him. The reasoning was flaw- 
less, though not too easy to accept. 
Therefore, Baruch went bravely, yet 
full of fear, to fulfill the task. His 
obedience was letter-perfect: ‘And 
Baruch, the son of Nerias, did accord- 


‘ing to all that Jeremias the prophet had 


commanded him, reading out of the 
volume the words of the Lord in the 
house of the Lord”’ (Jer., xxxvi. 8). No 
one would ever have suspected all that 
this hard obedience had cost. Yet, 
even as he read, a nervous tremor 
pulsed in his voice, for the heart within 
him was pounding wildly. He was so 
happy when it was all over and he 
could slip away. But it was then that 
Judi found him, to demand a second 
reading before the Princes. How Ba- 
ruch’s knees must have trembled when 
he entered the royal court; the silence 
was heavy and ominous. Line by line 
he read, quaking like an aspen leaf each 


‘time he uttered one of the ruthless de- 


nunciations against the rulers of Juda. 

What a comfort then, when, at the 
end of it all, the princes asked with 
some show of sympathy: ‘‘Tell us how 
didst thou write all these words from 
his mouth” (Jer., xxxvi. 17). So, they 
really were impressed. The tension 
snapped; and Baruch felt a swelling 
pride in his heart. He had always ad- 
mired his Pastor, Jeremias; he knew 
him to be a true man of God. Now, 
others also—his enemies, at that— 
seemed to feel the same reverence. 
Baruch felt a strange heady exaltation. 
Proud complacency in the accomplish- 
ments of Jeremias oozes out in his 
every word: ‘With the mouth he pro- 
nounced all these words as if he were 
reading to me. And I wrote in a vol- 
ume withink”’ (Jer.,xxxvi.17—18). Con- 
vinced loyalty to Jeremias now melted 
and fused with loving awe; Baruch 
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was sincerely proud of his Pastor. 
Therefore, it was not too hard to re- 
ceive a warning from the sympathetic 
princes. For a warning did follow im- 
mediately. “Go,” they counselled 
him, “hide thee, both thou and Jere- 
mias, and let no man know where you 
are” (Jer., xxxvi. 19). Strangely 
enough, these words touched only the 
ears of Baruch; a breastplate of con- 
fidence warded them off from his 
soul. Truly, it is easy to endure the 
greatest hardship with one whom we 
revere. 


His Perseverance 


From that time on, Baruch was 
always faithful. Never again was 
there any backsliding. For Baruch, 
devotion to God meant devotion to 
duty and, very concretely, devoted 
loyalty to the Pastor whom God had 
put over him. Never again do we 
hear him complain of the prosaic dull- 
ness of always playing second string; 
never again does he go under, when a 
surge of panic threatens to overwhelm 
him. That happened often enough, 
for he lived in dangerous times. The 
Babylonians were storming the city 
from without. The citizens them- 
selves looked upon Jeremias and his 
Assistant as traitors. Yet, even in the 
heat of it all, Pastor and Assistant 
maintained a dignified composure. 
In fact, at the very crisis of the seige, 
the two of them transacted a bit of 
business which must have seemed tre- 
mendously nonsensical. There was 
only one reason to justify the whole 
proceedings. Jeremias doggedly in- 
sisted that this purchase of property 
at Anathoth was the will of God. 
Imagine the besieged Jew who could 
stomach an excuse like that! The 
frantic people must have been tempted 
to tear the two Prophets limb from 


limb. The traitors! To think that 
even now the brazen pair were haggling 
over a deed of purchase—feathering 
their nest! Even Baruch must have 
felt how incongruous it all was. Yet, 
he remained strong in loyal allegiance. 
Not once did he ask the burning ques- 
tion: ‘“Why?” 

Thus, to the end of his life Baruch 
constantly adjusted the hours of each 
day to the good pleasure of his Pastor, 
Jeremias. Only once did he leave 
him; and then only because Jeremias 
sent him to Babylon (around 583) to 
assist Ezechiel in encouraging the 
captives. It was during this short 
stay there that Baruch wrote his own 
letter to the Jews who still remained 
at Jerusalem. There is a beautiful 
tradition that, after his return to 
Jeremias in Egypt, Baruch sealed a 
lifetime of loyal devotion to the older 
Prophet by sharing in his martyrdom. 


The Fruits of His Life 


Baruch was truly a man delightfully 
human. His vocation bound him as 
a subordinate to an exacting drill 
officer. Temperamental, easily dis- 
couraged, moody by disposition, Jere- 
mias was not an easy man to get along 
with. If Baruch remained faithful to 
him, this loyalty rested ultimately on a 
solid sense of duty and devotion to 
God. In its own time, this allegiance 
bore fruit. A life spent in second 
place did something for him. The 
restraint was confining but not galling. 
After his one and only weakness, 
Baruch saw to it that life with the 
Pastor Jeremias did not embitter his 
own soul. Rather, the experience 


mellowed and matured him. Always 
Jeremias held control, but the re- 
straint, because accepted, gave true 


liberty of spirit, 
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As vines are bound, to raise them 
from the-dust, 

And lift them, free and glad, to 

light and air. 


Often, there must have come the 
thought of wasted time and wasted 
talent. Baruch must have feared so 
often that all his powers were deteri- 
orating under this hopeless waste of 
energy. Torun messages and wait for 
an answer, to copy out Jeremias’ ser- 
mons, to fritter away the day with a 
thousand trifles and to pretend that he 
was enjoying it—all this was woven 
into the pattern of daily life. Cer- 
tainly, these odds and ends of duty 
must have curbed all natural tastes. 
Then, too, Jeremias seemed to have so 
little tact; he knew nothing but a 
rasping Doom Song; his temperament 
was all square-cornered—nothing soft 
or curved. How Baruch must have 
strained to take the wheel into his own 
hands! Yet, always he remained 
loyal; he fought off every suggestion 
that might have upset God’s plan. 


Correspondence to God’s Plan 


For, after all, God does have a plan. 
There was the whole secret of a worth- 
while life, even under such trying cir- 
cumstances. God does have a plan; 
and, in accord with His design, He has 
put some men in first place and others 
in second. Therefore, Baruch would 
hold to his post. For only by humble 
allegiance could he hope to please God 
and to carry out His plan. One 
wonders whether Baruch saw in vision 
that other great Prophet, who would 
also humble Himself, becoming obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross. If he did, things would have 
been so much easier for him. 

Once he reached this conviction, 
Baruch felt a new peace and strength. 
He no longer feared waste of talent or 


deterioration. Nothing can deterior- 
ate if its willed tendency is towards 
God, the light and life of the mind. 
Baruch began now to realize that 
better than all knowledge and useful- 
ness is a little living act of faith, or 
hope, or charity, escaping even from 
the trammels of words. Indeed, his 
whole life must have been one long act 
of these virtues. Each time anyone 
spoke of things being hard, Baruch 
could have answered with a smile: 
“Yes, but it all goes into the making 
of aman.’’ The lesson of submission 
was learned through the things he 
suffered; the victory was hard-won. 
Indeed, every victory over self in- 
volves hardship. But triumph always 


brings peace and strength. 
His Book 
Peace and _ strength! One day 


Baruch wrote a Prophecy of his own 
that lives with this spirit. The book 
is areal gem. Only a man who spent 
his whole life as a subordinate could 
have produced anything like it. It is 
all God’s word, yes—but God has 
spoken througha man. He has chosen 
an apt instrument, one whose life re- 
flected limpidly the special message 
God wished to speak. 

Only the deep humility which is 
won by a long stay in second place 
could have gifted Baruch with the 
delicate sympathy which breathes in 
every line he has written. He makes 
himself one with the people—in their 
sin, in their suffering, in their prayer. 
No wonder that, when he read his 
message béfore them, “‘they wept and 
fasted and prayed before the Lord” 
(Bar., i. 5). It was easy to receive 
words of warning from such a humble 
man who had always lived in the ranks 
and forced himself to lifeit. Just listen 
to the sweet mildness of his encourag- 
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ing words: ‘Be of good comfort, my 
children, and cry to the Lord: for 
you shall be remembered by Him that 
hath led you away. For, as it was 
your mind to go astray from God, so 
when you return again, you shall seek 
Him ten times as much” (Bar., iv. 
27-28). 

Then, too, what faith in God this 
little book holds! All his life long 
Baruch had lived by faith. He had 
submitted to another, a man like him- 
self; to all appearances, he had wasted 
time, talent, and energy; he had spent 
himself on duties which seemed to ac- 
complish nothing. All this he had 
done, simply because a deep, strong 
faith told him that this was what God 
wanted. As the years passed, that 
faith made him very sure of God; 
after a time, he no longer believed, he 
saw. God was real in his life. 

The human mind of Baruch had be- 
come one with Him who conceived 
the harmony of the universe. He saw 
God in the music that vibrates through 
all creation. For Baruch, the quiver- 
ing leaf, the pulsing light, the throb- 
bing onrush of the stars offered a 
symphony of praise to their Maker. 
All things brought him that living 
knowledge of God which breathes love. 
And so, in his little book he praises 
God with a loving awe springing from a 
devotedness too great for its frail 
vase; he seems overwhelmed by the 
glory that he sings. One wonders how 
it is that the cataracts of glory did not 
shatter the earthen vessel. Truly, 
the sweet, selfless praise of the humble 


Baruch echoes that other world where 


his thoughts always rested. 

Thus, this little book of the Prophet 
- Baruch bears all the fruits of walking 
always in the way of God: in his own 
soul, peace; before God, a burning 
devotedness; to Jeremias, an abiding 


loyalty; for the people, a kindness and 
sympathy that won all hearts. His 
Prophecy is rich with these fruits of.a 
lifetime of service in second place. 
For Baruch the réle of Assistant was 
the way of God. Walking there, he 
came to perfect holiness. 


A Patron’s Message to Us 


This Man of God has a message for 
our own day. He cannot say to us, 
as he said to the people of Jerusalem: 
“‘As for me, what help can I give you?” 
(Bar., iv. 17). For he can offer a 
great deal of help. His way of life, 
his struggles, his discouragement— 
this is the lot of every assistant pastor 
to-day. No curate can escape these 
things; they are the coin of purchase 
for amiability before God and before 
men. His commission may often call 
for service under another Jeremias; 
but even this charge comes from God. 
At times, it is true, the réle of assistant 
will bring the young priest an exhilarat- 
ing experience of the power of coépera- 
tion and a pleasing sense of the dignity 
of contributing real help to the work 
of God. But, on the other hand, it will 
often mean just one long unbroken 
period of torturing frustration. To 
others and in his own eyes, the curate 
may appear to be just a supernumer- 
ary—that is all. But, whatever form 
life may assume, it is the way of God. 
After all, the longest curacy is only 
for a time; Baruch’s was life-long. 
The all-important matter is that, like 
Baruch, each curate follow faithfully 
the way that God marks out. Other- 
wise, he will one day come to know the 
bitter regret of those whom the 
Prophet once reproached with these 
sorrow-laden words: ‘“‘You have for- 
saken the fountain of wisdom. For 
if you had walked in the way of God, 
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you had surely dwelt in peace for- 
ever” (Bar., iii. 12-13). 

Like Baruch, every young curate 
must believe in the spiritual worth of 
holding second place. It is for him to 
be convinced that even this is the way 
of God; and it is for him to prove the 
mettle of his sincerity by devoted 
loyalty to pastor and to parish. This 
is what Baruch did. To follow in his 
footsteps is to find wisdom and 
strength. For the only sure way to 
God lies in the humble acceptance of 
His commission, no matter what it may 
entail. 

Our God is loved and served only 
by loyal obedience; nothing else has 
any value in His eyes. This was the 
conviction which strengthened 
Baruch. It is a conviction which 
must hearten every curate during 


his years of service. In the light of 
this principle, he will come to see that 
God is all-wise, all-good, all-provi- 
dent; he will discover, too, that loyal 
service always brings its own rich 
share of God’s unalterable peace and 
happiness. He will begin to under- 
stand Baruch’s own beautiful picture 
of God’s rule over the universe: 
“He sendeth forth light, and it goeth: 
he called it, and it obeyeth Him with 
trembling. And the stars have given 
light in their watches and rejoiced. 
They were called, and they said: 
‘Here we are.’ And with cheerfulness 
they have shined forth to Him who 
made them’’ (Bar., iii. 33-35). 

Who else but an assistant pastor 
could have sung this lovely lyric praise 
of the world’s devoted obedience to 
its Maker? 








New Woman Added to Church’s Preferred List 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


To get on the Church’s preferred 
list doesn’t in itself mean the highest 
of human honors, but it does indicate 
that the person so listed is in a fair way 
of eventually acquiring a distinction 
which prophets and kings of old could 
not have even imagined, so great is it. 
I mean that the said person is enrolled 
among the beatified or canonized serv- 
ants of God, and has the privilege 
of having at least once a year the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass offered in his or 
her honor and of being publicly in- 
voked as a Saint by the faithful, and 
that the faithful have infallible cer- 
tainty that the same person not only is 
in heaven, but also has quit earth in 
heroic virtue and is already a discovered 
and named star in the firmament of 
the Church Triumphant. How cha- 
grined those of the grown generation 
of Catholics in the late eighties and 
early nineties would now be, if they 
were still living, when told that one 
who could have been characterized as 
a “new woman’’ at the close of the last 
century is now a candidate for saint- 
hood! Not that the adaptation of the 
ways of the new woman made Maria 
Theresa Ledochowska a saint; but 
those ways were serviceable to her in 
promoting a new form of missionary 
activity, serviceable for a woman born 
to Christian piety and worldly rank, 
and thereby furnished an easy access 
to almost any career of temporary dis- 
tinction that she might have ambi- 
tioned. Our heroine chose to become a 
fool for Christ in the eyes of her friends 
and associates, and even in the estima- 
tion of her good and worthy mother. 


And this happened about the year 
1890. That choice then made led the 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, on 
January 26, 1945, to sign the formal 
introduction of her cause of beatifica- 
tion and canonization—to put her on 
the church’s preferred list. 

This servant of God was one of a 
family of nine children. One girl died 
young, and two boys died in infancy. 
Three of the children went out of life 
after long years of usefulness with the 
reputation of heroic sanctity: Maria 
Theresa, the eldest; Wlodimir (the 
late Jesuit General), and Julia, who 
founded a Community of Ursulines. 
Maria Theresa on her father’s side was 
descended from one Halka sent in 975 
by the Ruthenian Grand Duke Wlodi- 
mir to the Court of Constantinople to 
bring back a report on the Christian 
religion. In the fifteenth century a 
Nestor Halka was given by the Lithua- 
nian Prince Casimir (afterwards King 
of Poland) the estate of Ledochow. 
Thus, Ledochowski entered into the 
family name. An ancestor of Maria 
Theresa saw distinguished service in 
1683 at Vienna against the Turks. 
Her grandfather, Count Ignatius Le- 
dochowski, had made a glorious de- 
fense of Modlin. Her grand-uncle, 
Mieceslaus Ledochowski, who was 
Bishop of Gnesen-Posen and Primate 
of Poland, was cast into prison for 
resisting the anti-clerical laws of Bis- 
marck, and was made a Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church by Pope Pius IX 
and served as Secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda from 1892 to 
1901. 
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From Teen Age to Recluse 


At sixteen Maria is thus described 
by her daughter in God and biographer, 
Valeria Bielak: 


“The period of her life upon which 
Mary Theresa was now entering 
held many snares, for not only was 
she naturally attractive, but she her- 
self wished to please. Concern for 
her dress and her appearance occu- 
pied no small share in her thoughts 
and in her conversations with her 
sisters. They and their younger 
brother held their elder sister in 
great admiration, and found much 
delight in long country rambles with 
her, during which she sketched the 
beauties of Lipnica. There are still 
living some devoted friends of these 
early days who recognize that Provi- 
dence in a special way watched over 
this girl with her richly endowed 
nature, seeking for a sphere in which 
she could shine by displaying to 
advantage all her talents. 

“But Our Lord finds out His 
chosen ones, even when they make 
Him wait. Anxious and sorrowful 
days were in store for the Ledo- 
chowski household. Mary Theresa, 
whose health was delicate, fell ill 
with small-pox. Count Anthony 
also contracted the disease, but be- 
fore taking him to Himself God re- 
served for him two graces. Whlodi- 
mir was destined by his father for a 
diplomatic career. The pious youth, 
however, with his keen intellect, had 
comprehended the vanity of earthly 
things and made known his desire 
to become a priest. His father, good 
Christian that he was, readily con- 
sented. 

“Still another grace was to be 
bestowed upon the Count. He did 
not consider himself seriously ill and 
had not asked for the Last Sacra- 
ments. When the priest came to 
hear Mary Theresa’s confession, she 
thought it an opportunity for her 
father to go to confession, too. To 
satisfy his daughter he did so. Con- 
trary to all expectation he died that 
very day, and Mary Theresa had 
the great consolation of knowing 


that she had procured for her be- 
loved father this last grace. 

“Her brother’s decision and her 
father’s death made a deep impres- 
sion on the heart of the young girl. 
Above all, her own illness, which 
kept her long upon a bed of suffer- 
ing, engraved upon her mind unfor- 
gettable memories. Many years 
later she recalled with gratitude 
how much she had been touched by 
the sight of her sister Julia, later 
Mother Ursula, who used to watch 
by her bedside till midnight when 
she was replaced by a Felician Nurs- 
ing Sister. During the day, the 
future Mother Ursula sometimes 
spoke with the Sister of a life con- 
secrated to God, for from her child- 
hood she had determined to be a 
religious.- These conversations, too, 
were not without their influence on 
the opinions of Mary Theresa. 
Once when the others were talking 
of the religious life, she exclaimed: 
‘I, too, want to do something for 
God!’ 

“Thus, in the inscrutable designs 
of Providence, Mary Theresa’s ill- 
ness was to deepen her spiritual life 
and mature her character. After 
her recovery she was undoubtedly 
changed—though as yet not certain 
how she was to respond by a dedica- 
tion of her life to God.” 


It was six years later, in 1885, that 
she chose what turned out to be only a 
preliminary career. She became a 
lady-in-waiting to the Archduchess 
Alice of Tuscany in Salzburg in Lower 
Austria. The next year two Franciscan 
Missionary Sisters of Mary came to 
Salzburg; and strange as it may seem, 
they gave our young woman, brought 
up in the best Catholic Austrian tra- 
ditions, her first tangible contact with 
foreign. missionary endeavor. Maria 
Theresa was momentarily impressed. 
But two years later another pair of 
the same newly formed Community 
came to Salzburg, one of them a former 
maid-of-honor at the Tuscan Court; 
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and their foundress, Mother Mary of 
the Passion, wanted them to meet 
Countess Ledochowski. They met 
her; and although she didn’t realize 
what Providence was preparing her 
for, this second contact proved to be 
the initial step in her own missionary 
vocation. 


Protestant Woman Next Contact 


At the earnest urging of Pope Leo 
XIII, Cardinal Lavigerie was then 
preaching a Crusade against African 
Slavery. Maria Theresa heard of the 
movement, but had no interest in it 
until a Protestant friend literally 
thrust into her hands the printed ac- 
count of the Cardinal’s great London 
speech. These lines took hold of her: 


“Christian women of Europe! 
On you falls the duty of making 
these infamies public and of arousing 
the wrath of the whole civilized 
world. Give your husbands, your 
fathers, your brothers no peace; 
make them use their wealth, their 
social and political power to hinder 
the shedding of the blood of your 
sisters. Let those who have a talent 
for writing place it at the service of 
this cause than which there is none 
more holy. Do not forget that the 
work of a woman, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, translated into all the lan- 
guages of the world, led the way to 
the liberation of American slaves.”’ 


After long pondering those words, 
she thought of becoming herself the 
slave of the slaves for life. But in 
spite of all her impetuosity she already 
possessed no mean degree of the super- 
naturalized virtue of prudence. So, 
she wrote to consult her Cardinal uncle 
about the project. He assured her to 
have no fears of being on the wrong 
road if she hearkened to the voice of the 
Holy Father and to the urgings of the 
great Primate of Africa. Next we find 
her making a break-neck trip up from 


the boat landing on beautiful Lake 
Lucerne to the temporary residence of 
Cardinal Lavigerie. As she had only 
twenty minutes for the interview, she 
held her watch in her hand to make 
sure of not missing the boat for Lu- 
cerne where she was to be present with 
their Highnesses, the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Tuscany. And that in- 
terview started Maria Ledochowska on 
her career of spiritual motherhood 
which was to end long before her death 
in her being called by missionaries and 
neophytes alike the ‘“Mother of Africa”’ 
—Theresa Africana. This title was 
more truly hers than that given to the 
Roman Conqueror. 


From Anti-Slavery to Pro-God 


For a while at the Tuscany Court 
Maria Ledochowska engaged under 
the general direction of Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski in promoting anti-slavery 
groups. But it did not take her long 
to realize that there was not much to 
be hoped from by mere anti-slavery 
agitation. If anything permanent 
was to be done for the millions of col- 
ored people in the Dark Continent of 
Africa, that solace and succor would 
have to come from the efforts of Catho- 
lic missionaries. So, she began in- 
teresting herself immediately in the 
African missions. She wrote articles 
about them in Catholic magazines, 
collected money for the missionaries, 
and found this work growing to such 
an extent that she was confronted 
with the choice of one of two things— 
giving up the Court for the missions 
or giving up the missions for the 
Court. She chose the former, rented a 
room in a religious hostel, and worked 
like a slave for three years writing 
articles about the missions of Africa 
and soliciting donations. She was sup- 
porting herselfi—and meagre was that 
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support, because she spent money only 
for the bare necessities and gave the 
rest of her income to the missions. By 
this time her friends had christened 
her “‘mission-mad.” She had already 
begun the Echo from Africa as a per- 
sonal organ. She began realizing that, 
if the work she was starting was going 
to have any permanence, she would 
have to get an organization that would 
survive her. So, she went down to 
Rome, and on her thirty-first birth- 
day, April 29, 1894, had an interview 
with Pope Leo XIII, who gave her 
permission to organize a lay confrater- 
nity for the collection of funds for the 
African missions under the name of the 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver. On her 
way back to Salzburg she stopped to 
visit a friend of hers by correspond- 
ence, Miss d’Ernst, who was willing to 
join her in the new organization. An 
establishment was obtained near Salz- 
burg, printing presses were installed, 
and the work of the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver started. Other women joined; 
some persevered, but others left be- 
cause they felt the life too strenuous. 
By 1897 wisdom seemed to dictate 
making the nucleus of the Sodality of 
St. Peter Claver a Religious Institute 
of Women. The business dress of an 
Austrian woman was chosen for 
what has since become the habit of the 
Claverites. Activities were multiplied, 
and centers under the charge of lay 
helpers were opened in other cities. 
A health trip to Rome in 1900 was the 
occasion of starting the Romdn house, 
which eventually became the central 
house of the Institute. In 1902 condi- 
tional approbation was given to the 
new organization by Pope Leo XIII. 
In the summer of 1903 Cardinal Sarto 
of Venice invited Countess Ledochow- 
ska to come and give her lecture on the 
missions in Venice. Before she could 


take advantage of this invitation, 
Cardinal Sarto became Pope Pius X, 
and as Pope gave definitive approba- 
tion to the Sodality of St. Peter Claver 
in the year 1920. 

Right here it is pertinent to quote a 
few lines about the ability of this mod- 
est missionary as a lecturer. Three 
years after her death, Cardinal Alex- 
ander Kakowski, Archbishop of War- 
saw, wrote this appraisal: 


“The first time I met the vener- 
ated Foundress of the Sodality of 
St. Peter Claver was at the Marian 
Congress at Einsiedeln. On that 
occasion she spoke repeatedly, in 
four languages to crowds of many 
thousands, on the necessity and 
great importance of missionary work 
in Africa. I have heard many bril- 
liant speeches from the lips of fa- 
mous preachers and of men occupied 
in social work, but in none of these 
orators have I met with such fervor, 
such persuasiveness and such a burn- 
ing love for her subject, as in Maria 
Theresa of pious memory. Onecould 
feel that she loved the missionary 
spirit with all her heart, with all her 
being. The burning words that 
carried one away with her, raised 
an indescribable enthusiasm amongst 
her audience; they provoked tears; 
they lit the flame of a cordial love 
in many hearts and awoke a deep 
compassion for the millions of in- 
habitants of the Dark Continent 
who are still in the chains of idola- 
try and the shadow of death.”’ 


From 1910 until her death on July 
6, 1922, Countess Ledochowska was 
engaged in developing her Institute 
and its activities. By the time she 
died, she had several hundred spiritual 
daughters in her unique Religious In- 
stitute wherein the members are known 
to each other in Community circles as 
Sisters and to outsiders as Miss or 
Countess or any other former title. 
The members have all the freedom of a 
lay woman without, and all the seclu- 
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sion and mortification of the strictest 
Religious within. Up to the time of 
her death, her Institute had collected 
and sent to the various missions of 
Africa $1,200,000 in money, to say 
nothing of church goods, catechisms, 
charts, etc., printed in native languages 
and printed by the Sodalists them- 
selves. These Sodalists have all the 
labors of missionaries in the field and 
none of the external glory; they are 
the unknown soldiers of Christ. There 
are thousands of women with no 
more health than Maria Theresa had, 
who think they can do nothing but be 


_ invalids, yet Countess Ledochowska 


with the same delicate health worked 
for thirty-three years harder than a 
woman with vigorous health. When I 
saw her in the Spring of 1909 in com- 
pany with Bishop Kelley (then Father 
Kelley of Church Extension) and a 
Russian priest, she looked like a skele- 
ton, although then she was still in her 
forties. In her case the proverb that 
“a saint doubles his natural endow- 
ments” might be expanded into this 
paraphrase: “A saint multiplies his 
physical energies tenfold.” I might 
add here that the Institute of St. Peter 
Claver during the last few years has 


opened a Novitiate in St. Paul, Miun., ' 


and has had a house of Intern members 
in St. Louis for some ten years. Doubt- 
less, the Institute will have a new 
growth and-a worldwide expansion as 
the residence of its Foundress in heaven 
goes on. For the Saints only begin 
to live and work once they go home to 


God. 
Maria Theresa at Work These Days Above 


This one favor out of countless 
others obtained by the prayers of 
Maria Theresa is typical. The account 
comes from Father Moresco, F.S.C.: 

“On account of my high esteem 
of the sanctity of your Foundress 


and the. gratitude of our Congrega- 
tion for many favors bestowed upon 
us by the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver, I relate quite simply, with- 
out addition or exaggeration, all 
that has occurred here during the 
last few months, knowing that it 
will bring joy to your venerated 
Foundress. I was making my 
rounds, or, as they say in African 
slang, ‘in safari,’ when a catechist 
urgently summoned me to a cate- 
chumen who was at the point of 
death. 

“I went into the hut and little 
twelve-year-old Okelo wished to 
speak but lacked strength. He made 
an effort to join his hands in prayer 
as if to say: ‘Father, I know how to 
pray, so do not refuse to baptize me, 
I beg of you.’ I saw there was no 
time to lose and, as the catechist 
assured me that Okelo was most 
assiduous at instructions, there was 
every reason to hope that he knew 
all that was necessary to render him 
worthy of Baptism. I asked him a 
few questions so that by the response 
in his eyes I could have some idea 
how far his instructions had ad- 
vanced. Moreover, I knew that he 
was unable to articulate a single 
word. 

“* “Okelo, do you know and believe 
that there is one God in three Per- 
sons?’ 

“He made a sign of assent and 
stretched out his forefinger to indi- 
cate that he believed in the one 
God and abhorred the pagan divini- 
ties. 

‘“‘‘Okelo, do you believe that the 
Son of God came on earth and died 
to save us?’ 

““*Ves,’ he nodded, this time 
pointing to the crucifix on my breast, 
as though to say: ‘It is He, Jesus, 
who came to save us.’ 

“““Do you believe that God re- 
wards the good in heaven and pun- 
ishes the wicked in hell ?’ 

“He raised his languid eyes to 
heaven as if to say: ‘Soon heaven will 
be mine if you baptize me, Father.’ 

“‘He gave me no further sign, for he 
understood that I was satisfied with 
the indications he had given. He 
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was overwhelmed with joy and two 
large tears glittered in his dying 
eyes. Up to this point I had re- 
strained my emotion with difficulty 
and now my tears mingled with the 
purifying waters that flowed upon 
that head, wresting another soul 
from Satan, and Okelo, the prey of 
Satan, was snatched from his grip 
to become Stephen, the child of 
God. I gave him my blessing and 
was just going away when Mario, the 
catechist, said: ‘Leave me a pic- 
ture of Our Lady, Father, so that 
I can speak to him of Mary while I 
help him to prepare for death.’ 

“T looked in my Ritual but I 
could only find a picture of your 
Foundress; nor do I know how it 
came to be there: “Take this, Ma- 
rio, I have no other here; pray and 
she will help you.’ 

“A month later I returned to the 
same district with the intention of 
visiting the tomb of little Stephen 
to see if they had given him proper 
burial, and if his grave was sur- 
mounted by a cross to distinguish it 
from those of pagans. There on the 
road that led to Stephen’s village, 
along a _ winding path, Mario 
awaited me with his band of catechu- 
mens, who, according to custom, came 
to meet me singing hymns. But 
amongst the children was one who 
seemed unable to wait or to resist 
his desire to be the first to greet the 
Father, clasp his hand, and keep 
close beside him. He broke from 
the ranks and ran to meet me, wel- 
coming me with grateful effusion, 
_ but seeming surprised and somewhat 

mortified that J had not immediately 
recognized him. The overflowing 
joy of that little heart suffused his 
features and shone in his eyes, bright 
as those of the gazelle in his own 
woods. 

“Don’t you know me, Father, 
don’t you know your little Okelo- 
Stephen whom you baptized a 
month ago? It is I, yes, I. The 
lady that you left in my hut cured me.’ 

“I could hardly believe: my own 
eyes, but it was undoubtedly he, and 
he wished to tell me all about it, but 
already the others were running up, 





too, eager to be as near as possible 
to the Father, and amidst the clamor 
of joyful greetings questions were im- 
possible, for I had to listen to all, to 
give a smile here, a caress there. But 
later I had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to little Stephen, who immedi- 
ately began to tell me the details of 
his cure. 

“*You know,’ he said, ‘when you 
left me I was quite happy to die, for 
you had given me Baptism. Mario 
remained beside me for a long time; 
then, seeing that I was a little better, 
he left me, telling me to pray to the 
lady whose picture you had given 
me and which he hung up on the 
wall of my hut. I did not know what 
to say to her, so I looked at her and 
she looked at me. Then she began 
to smile at me, and I smiled back and 
I felt I was cured. I knelt down, 
joined my hands, and began to pray, 
while the Madonna [he thought it 
was Our Lady] smiled and told me 
that I would be cured and that I 
would go to heaven, but that I must 
first teach the way to many others 
who are still in the power of the 
devil. I promised that I would 
teach the word of God to those who 
do not know it, so that they can re- 
ceive Baptism and be saved as you 
saved me, Father.’ 


“T did not interrupt him in his 
clear, simple narrative, but I was 
convinced that there was question 
here, if not of a miracle, at least of a 
very singular grace. Little Stephen, 
faithful to his promise, full of grati- 
tude to the beautiful lady who smiled 
at him and cured him, begged me to 
take him straight away to the Mis- 
sion so that he could complete his in- 
struction and become a catechist. If 
the lady who smiled at him is 
pleased, he says he will enter our 
seminary and become a _ priest. 
Meanwhile he perseveres in his good 
resolutions, and the venerated 
Foundress of the Sodality of St. 
Peter Claver will watch over her 
little Stephen and make of the 
namesake of the first martyr, the 
first apostle, the first priest for the 
salvation of his brethren who still 
live in darkness and heresy.” 
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Fate of Unbaptized Infants 
By GEorGE M. FANGAUER, O.S.F.S., PH.D., D.D. 


Can the “Illumination Theory’’ Give a Satisfactory Answer? 


The Church has never uttered a 
dogmatic definition on the most diffi- 
cult question: “How is the divina 
voluntas salvifica to be reconciled with 
the fate of those infants who die with- 


out baptism of water or blood?” We 


have, therefore, full liberty of discus- 
sion on this subject. There are, how- 
ever, two schools of thought. Bellar- 
mine! is the spokesman of the group 
who teach that the infants in question 
are excluded from the divina voluntas 
salvifica, and are absolutely damned 
and forever deprived of supernatural 
as well as natural beatitude. He as- 
serts that in the present economy of 
salvation a man cannot miss his super- 
natural, without at the same time miss- 
ing his natural, destiny. On the other 
hand, quite a number of theologians 
follow the opinion of St. Thomas,? who 
maintains that those infants are in- 
cluded in the divina voluntas salvifica, 
and that they may even enjoy a spe- 
cies of natural beatitude in the world 
beyond. 

To facilitate a better understanding 
of the following discussion, it might be 
well to call to mind that “original sin, 
considered as an habitual sin, essen- 
tially consists in the privation of the 
original, hereditary justice, which was 
a privilege given to the human nature 
as such. Consequently, the original 


1 De Amiss. Grat., VI, 2 (Opera Omnia, 
Paris, 1873); Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Grace,’’ 163; 
Idem., ‘‘God, the Author of Nature and 
the Supernatural,’’ 305. 

2 Sent., II, Dist. xxxiii, Q. 2,a.2; De Malo, 
Q. 5, a. 2-3. 


sin is not a personal sin, but a sin of 
nature, conditioned upon our generic 
relation to Adam.’* Except the 
Blessed Virgin (who was excepted by 
special privilege), every man born into 
this world is affected with original sin, 
which is the death of the soul; he is 
plunged into the massa damnationis 
and under the dominion of Satan, and 
therefore is an enemy of God. The 
consequence thereof is that every man 
is deprived of the beatific vision, and 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven.‘ 
In order to regain the divine sonship, 
every man, even little infants, must be 
reborn.’ In the present economy of 
grace, the regeneration can be effected 
only by baptism (of water, blood, or 
desire). The Councils of Lyons and 
Florence’ declared positively that ‘‘the 
souls of those who die in actual mortal 
sin, or only in original sin, forthwith 
descend to hell, penis tamen disparibus 
puniendas.”’ : 

As to the unbaptized infants, it is . 
commonly admitted that they suffer 
the pena damni (loss of the beatific 
vision), but not the pana sensus (the 
torments of the senses), since they 
did not commit any personal sin. 
Those infants, however, by the fact 
that they are deprived of the beatific 
vision, have lost their end and the hap- 
piness it entails. They can neither 

3 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘God,” 245, 274. Cfr. Vol- 
lert, S.J., in Theological Studies (September, 
1941), 369-387. 

4 Conc. Trid., Sess. V, in Denzinger-Umberg 
(Freiburg im Br., 1937), nn. 787, 788, 793. 


5 John, iii. 5-16. 
6 Denzinger, nn. 464, 693. 
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reach the eternal happiness to which 
only baptism gives the title and right, 
nor can they reach the natural happi- 
ness of the state of pure nature. For 
“historically there never was a state of 
pure nature comprising a natural end 
with merely natural happiness.” 
Therefore, “it would be heretical to 
assume that he (who dies in original 
sin) could escape damnation and attain 
his natural end in the form of purely 
natural (italics ours) beatitude cor- 
responding to the status nature pure. 
As there is no status nature pur, so 
there can be for him no beatitude 
pure nature.’* On the other hand, 
we positively know that there are only 
two states, the one of salvation and the 
other of damnation. 

Many theologians favor the theory 
of Limbo, because between the two ex- 
tremes (damnation in the strict sense 
and natural beatitude) ‘‘there is con- 
ceivable a third state, viz., a condition 
of relative beatitude materially, though 
not formally, identical with natural 
beatitude properly so called. He who 
dies in a state of original sin, can never 
formally attain to natural beatitude, ... 
since there is no status pure nature. 
But materially he may enjoy all those 
prerogatives which in some other 
economy (italics ours) would have con- 
stituted man’s natural end and happi- 
ness, viz., a clear abstractive knowledge 
of God combined with natural love of 
Him above all things.’’® 

The conception of such a Limbo 
raises, however, many objections and 
difficulties. Scheeben* warns us that 


70’Connor in Ecclesiastical Review (July 
1936), 48; Faber, ‘‘The Creator and the 
Creature’”’ (New York City, 1923), 32-72. 
8 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘God,”’ 306. 
®‘‘Handbuch der kath. Dogmatik,” II 
(Freiburg im Br., 1878), 667. For Pius VI’s 
rejection of the assertion of the Synod of Pis- 
toia that Limbo is the middle state of Pela- 
gius, cfr. Denz., n. 1526. 





the Limbo, as taught by many a theo- 
logian, can Only be admitted with some 
restrictions. For (a) if we stress the 
fact of the Limbo too positively, it 
could lead to misunderstanding (Pela- 
gianism); (b) the reasons that speak 
for a certain peace and rest of the soul 
in Limbo do not embrace all that can 
belong to the sphere of natural happi- 
ness; and (c) neither do these reasons 
demonstrate that the asserted natural 
happiness comprehends all that would 
belong to the sphere of natural happi- 
ness, if God had not given to man a su- 
pernatural destiny, and if this super- 
natural end had not been lost by he- 
reditary guilt. Hurter™ declares the 
opinion of those theologians who assert 
that the unbaptized infants do not 
suffer any affliction as a too liberal one. 
His reasons are the following: (a) 
the pronouncement of a number of 
Fathers; (b) the clear doctrine of the 
Church that those affected with orig- 
inal sin are under the dominion of 
Satan, from which they can be freed 
only by baptism; (c) the Holy Scrip- 
ture teaching that after the judgment 
there will be only two states, one of 
salvation and the other of damnation; 
(d) verba Florentini, n. 662, and Canon 
3, Conc. Carthag., a. 418": “... qui 
tamen in nonnullis codd. deest: Item 
placuit, ut si quis dicit, ideo dixisse 
Dominum: ‘In domo Patris mei man- 
siones multz sunt’ (Jo. 14, 2), ut in- 
telligatur, quia in regno ccelorum erit 
aliquis medius aut ullus alicubi locus, 
ubi beati vivant parvuli, qui sine bap- 
tismo ex hac vita migrarunt, sine quo 
in regnum ccelorum, quod est vita 
zterna, intrare non possunt, A. S.” 

The supporters of the Limbo view 
base their arguments on the fact that 
original sin did not “formally annihi- 
10 “Compendium Theologiz,” III, n. 317. 

11 Denzinger, n. 102, footnote 4. 
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late any natural faculty of the soul, 
and cannot deprive man of those nat- 
ural prerogatives, which in a state of 
pure nature would (italics ours) con- 
stitute his natural end and object, but 


it affects only supernatural preroga- . 


tives.”!2. These theologians, however, 
forget that original sin can neither undo 
-nor blot out these dogmatic truths and 
facts: that God wills all men to be 
saved; that the promise of redemption 
was given to all men; that Christ as- 
sumed the human nature of the infants 
too, and that Christ gave Himself a re- 
demptionfor all.'* Faber! underscores 
this fact, when he writes: ‘‘/ust as the 
separative (in reality, quite distinct) 
orders of nature and grace were by the 
sweet love of God started in the same 
act, so, the promise of the Saviour and 
the actual operation of saving grace 
followed at once (italics ours) upon the 
fall, and fallen nature was straightway 
placed upon the road of reparation and 
redemption.” The problem concern- 
ing the fate of the unbaptized infants 
has occupied the mind of many a theo- 
logian. Besides the Limbo theory, 
there are many other divergent opin- 
ions, all of which fall short of a satisfac- 
tory solution. O’Connor” analyzes 
most of them. I mention here the 
well-known hypothesis of Cardinal 
Cajetan, who opined that the prayers 
of Christian parents could act like a 
baptism of desire and save those in- 
fants from hell. This opinion was not 
condemned by the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. Some theologians went 
even farther than Cajetan, and main- 
tained that those could be saved in 
this manner. 
Pius V, however, was not so for- 
bearing and ordered this theory ex- 


12 Pohle-Preuss, ‘“‘God,’’ 300. 

13 Tdem, ‘‘Grace Actual and Habitual,” 167. 
14 Op. cit., 32-72. 

18 Loc. cit. 


punged from the Roman edition of 
Cajetan’s works. Cajetan’s hypo- 
thesis does not seem to fit into the pres- 
ent economy of regeneration, where 
baptism (of water, blood, or desire) is 
the ordinary means of salvation, and 
no man can receive the Sacrament of 
Baptism in place of another. Profes- 
sor Klee,” it seems to me, gave us a 
more satisfactory hypothesis. He as- 
sumed that the dying children become 
conscious long enough to receive a sud- 
den illumination before death which 
would enable them to receive the 
baptism of desire. This theory safe- 
guards the precept of baptism as the 
ordinary means of salvation. It fits 
best into the new economy of salva- 
tion, as we shall see in the second part 
of our discussion. First, let us enu- 
merate some of the reasons which can 
prove the probability of the hypothe- 
sis that infants who die without bap- 
tism of water or blood might have a 
chance to be saved by baptism of de- 
sire. 

(1) The New Testament is the full- 
ness of time: “And this His good 
pleasure He proposed in Him to be dis- 
pensed in the fullness of time: to re- 
establish all things in Christ, both those 
in heaven and those on earth.’’* Now, 
if the unbaptized infants of the New 
Testament have no other way and 
means to be cleansed of original sin 
than baptism of water and blood, we - 
would have to admit that the children 
before the coming of Christ were much 
more favored than the infants of the 
Christian era—of the fullness of time. 

(a) Before the precept of baptism 
was given, all infants had a way and 





16 O’Connor in Ecclesiastical Review (Aug- 
gust, 1936), 160. 

1 “Kathol. Dogm.,” III (Mainz, 1861); 
Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Grace,” 164; O’Connor, loc. 
cit. 

8 Eph., i. 9-10. 
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means to be cleansed of original sin: 
namely, the sacramentum nature, the 
existence of which “is theologically 
certain, and admitted by all Catholic 
divines. ... The status legis nature 
comprises that long interval between 
the fall of our first parents and the 
enactment of the Mosaic dispensation, 
during which men were subject to no 
other law than that of nature, under 
the influence of the redemptive grace of 
Christ promised in the Protogospel.’’” 

The Fathers were firmly convinced 
of the existence of such a sacramentum 
nature, because God wills to save all 
men without exception.” St. Augus- 
tine repeatedly insists on its necessity: 
‘‘Nec tamen credendum est, et ante 
datam circumcisionem famulos Dei 
quandoquidem eis inerat mediatoris 
fides, nullo sacramento ejus opitulatos 
fuisse parvulis suis.’”’*4 Sparez*? de- 
clares: ‘It is impious and repugnant 
to the universal tradition and senti- 
ment of the Church to hold that, under 
the natural law and under the law of 
Moses, infants were without remedy 
against original sin, and that conse- 
quently all who died before attaining 
the use of reason were damned.” 

The exact character of this sacra- 
mentum nature is a matter of conjec- 
ture. St. Thomas** thought it prob- 
able ‘‘that believing parents offered up 
some prayers to God for their children, 
especially if these were in any danger, 
or bestowed on them some blessing, as 
a seal of faith: just as the adults offer 
prayers and sacrifices for themselves.”’ 

(b) As to the sacramentum circum- 
cisionis, we know that ‘‘at the time of 
Abraham, long before the promulga- 


19 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Sacraments,” I, 19-29. 

2” T Tim.., ii. 1. 

21 Contra Julianum, 5, 11, 45. 

22 De. Sacr., Disp. x; Pohle-Preuss, loc cit. 

23 Summa Theol., III, Q. Ixx, art. 4; Pohle- 
Preuss, loc. cit. 


tion of the Mosaic law, circumcision 
became the ordinary means of spiri- 
tual regeneration.’”” The Fathers and 
Scholastics could not have regarded cir- 
cumcision as the type of baptism, had 
they not believed it to be a real sacra- 
ment.*4 St. Thomas” writes: “Ab 
omnibus communiter ponitur, quod in 
circumcisione peccatum originale re- 
mittebatur.’’ Innocent III, in Ma- 
jores,** states: “‘Respondemus, quod 
baptisma circumcisionis successit .. . 
originalis culpa remittebatur per cir- 
cumcisionis mysterium, et damna- 
tionis . . . periculum vitabatur’’ (sc., 
original sin was forgiven and the dan- 
ger of damnation avoided by the mys- 
tery of circumcision). Here I would 
like to call to mind the important fact 
“that for the heathen and for the 
female children of the Israelites, and 


. also for the Jewish boys less than eight 


days old, the economy of grace which 
existed in the s/atus nature remained 
in force even after (italic ours) the proc- 
lamation of the law of circumcision.”’”” 

Now let us pause, and ask ourselves: 
“Can it really be that the ‘fullness of 
time,’ with all its spiritual means, 
graces and Sacraments, should have 
brought such sad consequences upon 
millions of infants that they are for- 
ever deprived of the kingdom of 
heaven?” 


(2) If the infants of Christian par- 
ents who die without baptism were not 
to have any chance to be saved, then it 
is quite probable that, even after the 
coming of Christ, the infants of pagan 
parents were, for more than a thou- 
sand years, better off in the matter of 
salvation than innumerable infants of 
Christian parentage. 


24 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Sacraments,”’ I, 22-29. 
% Loc. cit. 

26 Denzinger, n. 410. 

27 Pohle-Preuss, loc. cit., 22. 
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The Council of Trent,” declared: 
“Que quidem translatio (7.e., justi- 
ficatio) post Evangelium promulga- 
tum sine lavacro regenerationis aut 
ejus voto fieri non potest.’”’” As to the 
interpretation of this text of the Coun- 
cil there are two schools of thought. 
The one believes that the Gospel was 
duly promulgated for all nations on the 
day of the Ascension of Christ, and 
therefore binding on every man and 
everywhere. The other group is 
headed by St. Bernard,”® who wrote: 
“Ex eo tempore tantum cuique ccepit 
antiqua observatio non valere, et non 
baptizatus quisque novi precepti reus 
existere, ex quo preceptum ipsum in- 
excusabiliter ad ejus potuit pervenire 
notitiam.”’ Hurter® holds the same 
opinion. These theologians believe 
that the necessity of baptism, and 
consequently the duty of receiving this 
Sacrament, was limited both with re- 
gard to time and place (7.e., the law of 





% Denzinger, n. 796. 

2% Opusc. x de Baptismo, ii, n. 6. 

a0 «* pend. Theol. Dogm.,” ITI, n. 317. 
31 Pohle-Preuss, loc. cit., 242. 


baptism did not go into effect until 
the Gospel had been sufficiently pro- 
mulgated in the different countries). 
According to these theologians, bap- 
tism did not become necessary for sal- 
vation in Palestine until about thirty 
years after the Ascension of Christ; 
in the farther parts of the Roman Em- 
pire until about the close of the third 
century; in the Western Hemisphere 
until the sixteenth century; in Central 
Africa or in the Congo Free State until 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Since the opinion of St. Bernard is not 
contrary to the declaration of the 
Council of Trent,*! it could be quite 
possible that in the above-mentioned 
countries the children of pagan parents 
who died in infancy might have been 
cleansed of original sin per sacramen- 
tum naturz, while at the same time the 
infants of Christian parents, who hap- 
pen to die without baptism, would have 
had no chance at all to be cleansed of 
original sin. 


(To be continued) 
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Tell Them Personally 


By Paut F. FLYNN 


In 1942, the Catholic grammar 
school of a large city parish graduated 
40 pupils. Of this number, 36 entered 
the public high school; 4 entered the 
Catholic high school in a nearby city. 
A private school for boys and a central 
school for both boys and girls are the 
only Catholic high schools in the area. 
Year after year the trend towards the 
million-dollar public school had been 
steadily increasing. In 1942, the par- 
ish pupils in the public school num- 
bered about 125; in the Catholic high 
schools, about 60. 

In four years’ time the above con- 
ditions have been completely reversed. 
Now, less than 50 pupils are in the 
public high school; the Catholic 
schools number well over 100. The 
cause for this reverse is the reason for 
this article. Faced by a serious prob- 
lem, the pastor of the parish solved it 
by a very simple plan. Briefly His plan 
is this: personal contact with the par- 
ents of the parish school graduates. 
For obvious reasons, the plan is best 
used during the month of August. 
Two priests, working simultaneously, 
may accomplish the plan within one 
week. 

Conditions in the parish under dis- 
cussion are paralleled by many parishes 
in the United States. The local public 
high is a completely modern structure 
with all the necessary appeal for to- 
day’s adolescent. The Catholic high 
schools are far from modern, are not 
so well-equipped, do not have the ma- 
chine shop course, have strict disci- 
pline, and (of all things) home work is 


given almost every day. Those at- 
tending the public high school receive 
weekly religious instruction. The at- 
tendance is good. Many parents agree 
with their sons and daughters that such 
instructions are sufficient. 


Personal Contact Plan 


In the summer of 1943, the two as- 
sistants of the parish began the 
personal contact plan. They were well 
received, and from the beginning the 
plan worked wonders. That Septem- 
ber found 32 of a class of 38 pupils reg- 
istered in the Catholic high schools. 
The following year, only two attended 
the public school. The next year, all 
but two again attended the Catholic 
schools. At the present time, the pas- 
tor’s worries about Catholic education 
for his children are very few. 

The plan used is as follows: (1) 
parental visitation; (2) a quiet de- 
mand for the reason why the child will 
attend the public school; (3) a ready 
answer should the question of expense 
arise; (4) the Encyclical on Christian 
Education by Pope Pius XI reviewed 
and ready for use; (5) a good explana- 
tion prepared on the social responsibil- 
ity of every good Catholic, young and 
old. 

(1) The parent was glad to see the 
priest. He seemed very happy to find 
his parish priests displaying such a per- 
sonal interest in the child’s welfare. 

(2) When the parent had already de- 
cided on the Catholic school, the visit 
was brief. The priest congratulated 
the parent for his good sense. When 
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the child was destined for the public 
school, the reason was asked. The an- 
swers were practically all the same: 
“My child wants to attend the public 
school, and I will not stand in his way. 
I allow him to make his own decision; 
then he will be happy.” Well, there 
are many good objections to that re- 
ply. We reminded the parent of his 
responsibility for the child’s spiritual 
growth; we explained the dangers 
prevalent in the public school; we 
accused the parent of robbing the child 
of his birthright by depriving him of a 
good Catholic education. The insuf- 
ficiency of a religious instruction once 
each week was stressed and contrasted 
with the training given in the Catholic 
high school; the purpose of education 
—to educate the whole person, body 
and soul—was impressed upon the 
parent; he was also strongly reminded 
that only in the Catholic school would 
his child learn both how to make a liv- 
ing and how to live. 

(3) The question of expense was 
easily answered when the child was a 
girl. Usually this answer changed im- 
mediately the decision of the expense- 
worried parent. In the Catholic 
school the girl wears a distinct uniform 
dress. We learned that the cost of 
clothing for a girl during the entire 
Catholic high school course amounted 
to twenty dollars—five dollars per year. 
When compared with the same expense 
in the public school (a new or different 
outfit being needed almost daily), the 
contrast was ridiculously sharp. The 
money saved could easily take care of 
any expense involved in attending the 
Catholic school, such as bus fare, 
lunch money, etc. In the case of a 


boy, a job after school was suggested; 
if this failed, the parish agreed to 
quietly assume the necessary expense. 


(4) The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
on the Christian Education of Youth 
was received with great surprise and 
concern. We stressed the fact that 
good Catholics keep the laws of the 
Church. Every parent contacted con- 
sidered himself a good Catholic. We 
quoted directly from the Code as trans- 
lated in the Encyclical. The law 
quoted is as follows: ‘“The frequenting 
of non-Catholic schools, whether neu- 
tral or mixed (those namely which are 
open to Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike), is forbidden for Catholic chil- 
dren, and can be at most tolerated, on 
the approval of the Ordinary alone, 
under determined circumstances of 
place and time, and with special pre- 
cautions” (Canon 1374). We then ex- 
plained that in the diocese at large the 
bishop found it impossible to enforce 
this law because in some areas we 
lacked Catholic high schools. But we 
made it clear that in this particular 
parish and in his particular circum- 
stances the parent was obliged as much 
as he was obliged to obey the law of 
Sunday Mass. 

(5) The social argument was not 
always necessary. When used, how- 
ever, it always proved effective. It 
concerns the responsibility of all good 
Catholics to lead others to Christ. 
We explained fully that, because the 
child was a good Catholic, he had a 
definite responsibility to help those 
who found living the Faith difficult. 
We tried to show as clearly as possible 
that no one goes to heaven—nor to 
hell—alone. Consequently, the choice 
of a high school that is not Catholic 
might well mean a real share in causing 
weaker Catholics to lose the Faith. 
Both the parents and the child might 
well be said to share in this responsi- 
bility. 
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Simpie and Successful 

The simplicity of this plan is evi- 
dent. Its success has withstood a test 
of four years. From the very beginning 
good results were produced. During 
the past two years, four other parishes 
have found it equally successful. At 
the present time, the pupils of our 
school have all but forgotten that the 
public school exists. They are con- 
vinced that the Catholic high school is 
the only place to go—everybody goes 
there. And that is how things should 
be. It is common knowledge to-day 
that, even at its worst, the Catholic 
high school is far superior to any public 
school. Our own public high gradu- 
ates so testify; our Catholic public 
schoolteachers say the same. 
tangible proof can be seen at the Sun- 
day Communion rail. 

One week’s work—twelve hours of 
your time—during the slow seasou in 
the ordinary parish, and your parish 


A more 


can be changed into a real center of 
Catholic high school graduates—the 
real worthwhile foundation for good 
future Catholic parishioners. 

If your parish to-day resembles our 
parish as it was in 1942, may we sug- 
gest that you try this plan? Accom- 
panied by prayer, proper approach, 
and a small amount of time, the plan 
seemingly cannot fail. Even if you 
feel that it will not work in your par- 
ticular parish, at least try it. Win or 
lose, God will bless your efforts and 
some good will surely be accomplished. 
The proper time to work this plan is 
this month—August. And here’s a 
final thought: sometimes you may find 
it necessary to repeat your visitation 
three or four times. The Fuller Brush 
man has the same difficulties, but he 
doesn’t give up until all efforts fail to 
convince. His product is in com- 
parison worthless; yours concerns the 
possible salvation of an immortal soul. 








What to Do about Your Voice 


By CONLETH R. OvERMAN, C.P. 


There would be better preaching in 
our pulpits if we priests were sold on 
Knute Rockne’s formula for good 
football: ‘Get the fundamentals!” 
Fundamentals are drab, monotonous, 
difficult and uncompromising, but they 
are the sine qua non of success in any 
activity. Knowledge of speech funda- 
mentals will not give the preacher the 
style and matter of Bossuet, but it will 
enable him to preach effectively. The 
fundamentals of effective speaking can 
be boiled down to a bare half-dozen. 
But unquestionably there is magic in 
those six. 

The work that makes a star in the 
theatre to-day is largely work on 
fundamentals. There are several re- 
vealing pages in Edna Ferber’s “‘Show 
Boat,” in which she describes the 
making of an actress.' It took Kim 
three years to perfect herself for the 
stage.. The attention given to breath- 
ing, tone placing, enunciation, etc., 
seemed aimless and silly. Yet, the 
thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of the art fitted her to meet 
any situation that acting might bring 
forth. Her success on Broadway was 
immediate. 

Not so long ago an article appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post describing 
the gruelling regimen nascent actors 
and actresses must submit to in order 
to become skilled in their craft. The 
point is that what other professional 
people need to achieve success in the 
use of their voices, priests need, 


1 See twenty-five-cent Pocket Edition, pp. 
331-334. 


mutatis mutandis, for the preaching of 
the Word. We do not mean to imply 
that preaching and acting are identical; 
we merely wish to insist that, as pro- 
fessional speakers, priests should cer- 
tainly receive some such similar 
training. 

Our fluency in conversation de- 
ceives us into believing that, if we 
“just be natural’? and “have some- 
thing to say and say it,’’ we'll ‘‘get by”’ 
in the pulpit. Ben Jonson had an 
answer for this fallacy way back. 
“Talking and eloquence,’”’ he said, 
“are not the same; to speak and to 
speak well are two things.”’ Conse- 
quently, in the seminary we spend 
years in acquiring the matter of dis- 
course, and neglect cultivating the 
manner of fitly expressing such matter 
in public. Our bread and butter does 
not depend upon our powers of ex- 
pression, of course, but it does seem 
strange that professional speakers do 
so much for sustenance and success 
through the cultivation of their voices 
and we do so little for the effective 
ministry of the Word. Sacerdotal 
voice training has lagged a half-century 
behind that given to the people of 
stage, screen and radio. Where is the 
school of sacred oratory in which a 
speech greenhorn can enroll with the 
assurance of emerging several semes- 
ters later a polished, finished preacher? 
I am aware of what efforts are being 
made in this direction, but feel that we 
have merely begun to apply the re- 
sources of modern training in speech 
to preaching. 
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How to Cultivate Your Voice 


But in the meantime what are you 
to do about your voice? If your speech 
training in the seminary consisted of a 
lick and a promise, a voice and speech 
routine will do wonders for you. 

Aerialists, dancers, boxers, actors, 
musicians—all have their special rou- 
tines to keep body and mind flexible 
and responsive. <A certain great mu- 
sician stated once that, if he omitted 
practice for a single day, he could de- 
tect it in his concert playing; if he 
omitted practice for two days, the 
critics could detect it; if he omitted 
practice for three days, his public 
could detect it. The late Pietro Yon 
is said to have practised as much as 
eight hours daily. Yet, we preachers 
get up in the pulpit with no rehearsal, 
no private practice, and then are at a 
loss to know why we turn in so poor a 
performance. Weare “mute Miltons,”’ 
because we lack drilling in the funda- 
mentals. The knowledge is in our 
heads, the zeal is in our hearts, but 
knowledge and zeal are frozen assets if 
we haven’t the basic speech skills 
necessary for eloquence. 

A voice and speech routine is a series 
of exercises in the six fundamentals of 
good speaking and is designed to take 
but a quarter of an hour a day to per- 
form. A voice and speech routine con- 
sists of setting-up exercises for the 
vocal mechanism. The six funda- 
mentals embraced by the routine are: 
(1) muscular relaxation; (2) breath 
control; (3) flexibility; (4) tone place- 
ment; (5) enunciation; and (6) ex- 
pression. Here I shall briefly outline 
a typical voice and speech routine. 
From these suggestions the clerical 
speaker may devise one to suit him- 
self, or if he wish, he may write to me 
and I shall send him a copy of the 





Voice and Speech Routine 


(1) Relax!—Muscular tension is 
hard on the throat. To relax, raise 
arms and let them fall limply several 
times; raise arms and then let arms 
and body fall loosely forward from the 
waist, head dangling downward; stand 
erect and let chin drop to chest, now 
start the head rotating slowly so that 
you feel a pull on the neck muscles all 
the way around. 

(2) Breathe Deeply!—The breathing 
required for speech work is medial or 
diaphragmic; shallow chest breathing 
is not conducive to effective utterance. 
The diaphragm should give the expul- 
sive force in the production of voice. 
When the diaphragm is active, the 
midriff (i.e., the section between the 
navel and the breast bone) distends, 
thus showing that the bottom of the 
lungs is being filled with air.* Put 
your hand on your lower chest just 
slightly up from the navel to be sure of 
the proper distention and breathe 
rhythmically: 1-2-3 on the intake; 
1-2-3 holding breath; 1-2-3 on the 
exhalation; 1-2-3 with depressed dia- 
phragm. Repeat for at least a minute. 

(3) Loosen Jaws and Tongue!— 
Work the jaws vigorously, up and 
down, from side to side; protrude lips, 
then stretch them in a yawn; speak 
with overemphasis—bou-ay, boo-ee, 
boo-ai, boo-ow. Use the Aikin Figure- 
Eight and attach to it the labials—b, 
p,m; the dentals—d, t; the linguals— 
l,r; the palatals—g, k; the sibilants— 
s, sh. 


(4) Place Your Tone!—Good speak- 


2 Passionist Preparatory Seminary, St. 
Louis 20, Mo. 

3 Cfr. W. A. Aikin, ‘‘The Voice, An Intro- 
duction to Practical Phonology’’ (Longmans, 
Green and Co.), pp. 18-36. 


routine I give my speech students.’ 
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ers think of their voices as being formed 
on their lips. Hum on ‘‘m” until your 
lips vibrate; then say ‘‘mah’’ throwing 
your tone at the vibration on your 
lips. Repeat up and down the scale. 
Chant ‘‘char-ko’’ on various pitches, 
listening meanwhile to the clarity of 
your tone. Try to bring depth and 
resonance into your voice. (Be careful 
to take deep diaphragmatic breaths 
during all this.) 

(5) Enunciate!—Remembering  al- 
ways to take a good deep breath and to 
maintain breath support (i.e., plenty 
of reserve breath), read a paragraph 
very slowly with the utmost care at 
enunciation. Over-do the enunciation 
of all consonants. A really excellent 
little book for this practice as well as 
being valuable in other ways is ‘“The 
Busy Speaker’s Pocket Practice Book”’ 
by Belle Kennedy and Patricia Chall- 
gren.‘ 

(6) Be Expressivel—The American 
speech fault is lack of animation. So, 
try to let yourself go on what you knew 
in the seminary as elocution pieces. 
Shut your door against interruption 
and see how dramatic you can make, 
for instance, “Casey at the Bat’ or 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor.” 
A very good book for such pieces, 
though a bit expensive, is ‘““A Treasury 
of the Familiar” by Ralph L. Woods.° 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” 
“Throw Him Down, M’Closkey”’ and 
“Over the Hill to the Poorhouse’’ 
compete in its commodious pages with 
“The Leak in the Dyke,” ‘‘Lochinvar,”’ 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

This might seem a bit complicated 
at first. But one exercise leads into 
another, and after a bit of practice the 
whole works very smoothly. The 





* Samuel French Co., New York C'ty. 
5 Consolidated Book Publishers, Chicago, 
Ill. 


routine shouldn’t take more than 
fifteen minutes. Were it strictly per- 
formed every day, however, it would 
amount up in a year to more actual 
time devoted to speech practice than 
you would spend in an intensive six 
weeks’ summer course in the funda- 
mentals of speech. I claim that this 
routine works wonders; but only 
personal trial of it can verify the 
claim. 


The Priestly Hobby, Par Excellence 


What better priestly hobby could 
there be than speech? Speech teach- 
ers assert that listening to good speech 
is a help in our own speaking. Thus, 
in addition to listening to what the 
radio has to offer, why not add some of 
the many fine voice recordings to your 
disk library? Victor has waxed the 
Evans-Anderson Macbeth; Columbia 
has Robeson’s Othello and the Wells’ 
Twelfth Night. The Linguaphone In- 
stitute in their catalogue offers records 
by Otis and Cornelia Skinner, John 
Barrymore, Maurice Evans, Orson 
Wells, Tree, Forbes-Robertson, as well 
as by many other famous artists. 

As regards the whole subject of 
hearing in regard to good speaking a 
very excellent book is ‘“‘The Psychology 
of Singing’ by David C. Taylor.® 
The author gives a complete analysis 
of “methods” of voice training, and 
ultimately arrives at a solution of the 
problem that is both simple and en- 
couraging. Taylor’s theory of voice 
cultivation can be given in a sentence: 
listen to good voice production until 
your ear is accustomed to voice in its 
perfection, and then try repeatedly to 
make your voice like the ideal you 
conceive for it. In the following pas- 
sage Taylor is principally concerned 
with the singing voice, but his words 
~~” 6 Macmillan Co., New York City. 
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can be applied with perfect truth to 
the speaking voice: 


“Under normal conditions the 
vocal organs instinctively adjust 
themselves, by performing the neces- 
sary muscular contractions, to fulfill 
the demands of the ear. In order 
that a perfect musical tone be pro- 
duced, it is necessary in the first 
place that the ear be keen and well 
trained; only such an ear can know 
the exact sound of a perfect tone, 
and so demand it of the voice. 
Second, the vocal organs must make 
repeated efforts to produce the per- 
fect tone, each response approaching 
nearer to the mentally conceived 
tone. Two elements are therefore 
involved in the training of the voice: 
first, the cultivation of the sense of 
hearing; second, the acquirement of 
skill 11 the use of the voice by the 
actual practice of singing” (op. cit., 
p. 276). 


Books to Read 


Buying a new book on speaking or 
preaching from time to time will keep 
the hobby alive. ‘Public Speaking— 
As Listeners Like It’? by Richard C. 
Borden,’ is both interesting and brac- 
ing. ‘‘How to Make Us Like Your 
Sermon” by Atkinson O’Brien,’ writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of the congre- 
gation in the pews, is a tour de force in 
applying some of the modern advances 


7 Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
8 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 


in speech science to preaching. The 
best presentation in recent years of the 
basic principles of public speaking is 
William G. Hoffman’s ‘‘Public Speak- 
ing for Business Men.’’® Hoffman and 
his colleagues approach the problem of 
effective speaking from the premise 
that, if business men do not speak 
effectively, they don’t eat. Under the 
stimulus of produce or else, these men 
have reéxamined the whole art of 
speaking, and have arrived at a num- 
ber of fool-proof viewpoints and prin- 
ciples. The book needs but little 
adaptation to be worth its weight in 
gold to the preacher. 

But listening to good speakers and 
to the recorded voices of masters of 
eloquence, reading many books on how 
to speak eloquently, will all be futile 
unless we personally drill ourselves in 
the fundamentals of speech. Perhaps 
if we kept before us the possibilities of 
development latent in the unglamorous 
ore of constant practice, we would 
gather the determination to persevere 
in a voice and speech routine. 

Eugenie Gluckert, writing in the 
St. Anthony Messenger (January, 
1943), tells us that “John Barrymore, 
starting with a husky voice, worked on 
it daily until he finally achieved one of 
the finest voices on the American stage 
and screen.” 


* McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 








The Bible as Literature 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Of late, there has been much talk 
about ‘‘the Bible as literature.” In 
fact, someone in England has published 
an edition of the Bible printed as an 
ordinary book, without the traditional 
division into verses, with a view to in- 
ducing those who would not read the 
sacred book from a religious motive in- 
to doing so from an esthetic one. That 
the Bible is an unsurpassed literary 
masterpiece, no one denies. But to 
look at it exclusively from that angle 
is to get a false view. The idea is ona 
par with that of a French writer, the 
Abbé Desnoyers, who set out to write a 
history of the people of Israel without 
taking into account the peculiar mis- 
sion of the Jewish race in the ancient 
world. The Abbé did not live to com- 
plete his self-imposed task. In the pref- 
ace of his first.volume he declares it to 
be his intention to write the history of 
the Jews in exactly the same way as one 
would approach the history of Greece 
or Rome. 

But the thing is impossible. The 
Jews simply were not like any other 
people: they were essentially a people 
with a mission, and they knew them- 
selves to be a people with a mission. 
This special vocation, and the priv- 
ileged position of Israel, are vividly 
described by St. Paul in the third chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Romans. The 
greatest of Israel’s privileges was that 
“the words of God were committed to 
them’’ (Rom., iii); that is, they were 
the divinely chosen depositaries of 
revelation, and thanks to them there 
was always a corner of the earth where 
God was worshipped, even though with 


many backslidings, during the long 
centuries in which the Creator of the 
world “‘suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways” (Acts, xiv. 15), and 
“winked at their ignorance” of Him 
(Acts, xviii. 20). 


Inherent Beauty of Bible 


It is inevitable that the Bible should 
lose its true significance as soon as it is 
regarded as mere literature. Its whole 
and sole scope is to teach men the truth 
about God and about themselves. It 
is indeed the product of human writers, 
but the minds of these men were illu- 
mined and guided by the Holy Ghost— 
quit locutus est per prophetas; and just 
as it was not the Holy Ghost’s inten- 
tion to reveal to men the mysteries of 
the physical world, so was it outside 
His plan to satisfy their natural love of 
beauty by endowing the inspired 
writers with a preternatural literary 
ability. 

Nevertheless, the Bible is literature; 
hence, it is right to study it from that 
angle also; by this means love and es- 
teem for the sacred volume are further 
increased. In fact, such study is due to 
it, since the beauty of the outer form is 
part of the whole, and its appreciation 
can but add to the joy of possession of 
so precious an heirloom. 

Beauty is variously defined. St 
Thomas says that it is id cujus appre- 
hensio placet (I, Q. v, art. 4, ad 1). 
Three elements constitute beauty: 
completeness of nature, proportion of 
parts, and a certain splendor or ra- 
diance. Hence, a brilliant professor of 
philosophy, who had studied in the 
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Canadian Seminary in Rome and who 
loved to coin his own definitions and 
liked them short and pithy, used to tell 
us that beauty is splendida proportio 
integritatis. It goes without saying 
that these definitions have to be dif- 
ferently understood according as there 
is question of spiritual or material 
beauty—of the beauty of colors, forms, 
sounds, or of that of words and ideas. 
The beauty of Holy Writ, like all liter- 
ary beauty, consists in the vividness of 
imagery, in the music or sonorousness of 
words, in their appropriateness to the 
theme, but, most of all, in the loftiness 
of the thought, the strength or tender- 
ness of the emotions described or to be 
called forth by the written word, and, 
lastly and supremely, in the truth of 
its assertions. 


Early Fathers Stressed Doctrinal 
Character of Bible 

The Fathers, and especially the 
medival commentators, seem to have 
paid but little attention—one might 
say none at all—to this literary feature 
of our holy books. These men concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the doc- 
trinal and devotional content. It is 
easy to account for their neglect of 
what we value so much: it was due to 
many causes, but chiefly to the fact 
that the Fathers were so taken up with 
the explanation of the text, and the de- 
fense of truth against hydraheaded 
heresy, that even if they had an eye for 
the literary form—many of them surely 
had, for St. Augustine, St. John Chry- 
sostom, St. Jerome, to mention only 
these three princes among biblical 
commentators, were deeply versed in 
the Greek and Latin classics—they de- 
liberately by-passed all considerations 
of this kind as irrelevant. Another 
reason for the attitude of some of them 
was ignorance of the languages in which 


‘the Bible was written. 


For centuries 
commentators were dependent on 
translations, and it is a well-known fact 
that even the best of translations fail to 
do full justice to the original. This is 
particularly true in the case of a book 
like the Old Testament, which was 
written at a period, in a land, and in a 


language which differ profoundly from 


anything of which most readers and 
commentators would have any experi- 
ence. In the West, Hebrew was long 
neglected; even the study of Greek only 
began to flourish when, after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, Greek scholars 
sought refuge in Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries. Not that the study of 
Oriental languages had fallen into com- 
plete desuetude, for it is a fact that the 
Spanish Dominicans, as well as the 
Franciscans, had schools of Oriental 
languages towards the end of the thir- 
teenth and at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and in 1311 the Coun- 
cil of Vienne decreed that similar 
schools should be opened at the uni- 
versities of Paris, Oxford, and else- 
where, not to mention Rome. 


Literary Qualities Transparent Even in 
Poor Translations 

However, the essential literary quali- 
ties of our Holy Book cannot be ob- 
scured even by inadequate transla- 
tions, for the simple reason that true 
beauty depends more on the content 
than the form: the matter is incom- 
parably more important than the 
mould in which it is cast. In any case, 
beauty of form or diction in the Bible is 
always a by-product, for, unlike many 
of the most admired among the classics, 
whether ancient or modern, the in- 
spired writers did not write with a view 
to satisfying the esthetic feelings of 
their readers; their specific aim was 
to spread the truth and to promote 
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virtue—in a word, to foster the reli- 
gious and moral life of the people. Even 
the most ardent admirers of the classi- 
cal writers would probably shrink from 
making a similar claim for their favor- 
ites. Asa matter of fact, far too many 
literary remains of antiquity are mor- 
ally debasing, even though the diction 
and style may be all that can be de-, 
sired. It is worth observing here that 
mere beauty of form does not make for 
true beauty, since only the good can be 
beautiful. Hence, only that is really 
beautiful which complies with the 
canons of ethics: pulchrum et bonum in 
subjecto sunt idem, says St. Thomas 
(I, Q. v, art. 4,ad 1). If the matter is 
not in harmony with the form, true 
beauty cannot result from their union. 
In spite of the beauty of language, if 
the ideas of which a literary work is the 
vehicle are either untrue or immoral or 
both, we get something akin to a poi- 
sonous mushroom—brilliant in its 
coloring, but with death lurking under- 
neath its bright appearance. If beauty 
is the outward expression of the har- 
mony between form and content, any- 
one can see that there is no part of 
Scripture that fails to comply with the 
essential canon of beauty, just as, when 
viewed from another angle, there is no 
part of the sacred book which is not 
subject to the charisma of inspiration. 

In the masterpieces of pagan an- 
tiquity we admire the polished form, 
the good taste and artistic restraint, 
the sonorous diction; and this tribute 
to the best that Greece and Rome have 
left us is right and proper, for the in- 
spiration, the lofty enthusiasm, the 
deep thought nobly expressed, is also 
from God, the universal source of 
everything good and beautiful (James, 
i. 17). As regards the content, how- 
ever, our Scriptures tower infinitely 
above the loftiest speculations and 


moralizings of the wisest of the an- 
cients, and for that very reason the 
form, too, is worthy of the matter. We 
find in the Bible—especially in the 
poetic sections—a variety and a vivid- 
ness of imagery and an appropriateness 
of diction which are not surpassed—in 
fact, not equalled—by the classics at 
their best. 


Language of the Bible 


The language of the Bible is never 
stilted, affected, or farfetched. It may 
be frankly granted that some of the 
imagery strikes us as crude, almost re- 
pellent, but we must remember that 
we are reading an Eastern book. The 
outstanding characteristic of our sacred 
literature is its forthrightness, its sim- 
plicity, which preclude all meretricious 
ornaments; in fact, the subject-matter 
of the inspired writers is intrinsically so 
instinct with beauty that these holy 
men of God could scar ely fail to ex- 
press themselves in worthy, even sub- 
lime language, and that without con- 
scious effort. Biblical poetry and prose 
give us all that the classics can offer— 
lively descriptions, finely drawn pic- 
tures, striking comparisons, and at all 
times a perfect harmony between 
thought and expression. Best of all, 
the biblical writers write, not because 
they are out to please, or for mere writ- 
ing’s sake, but because they have a 
message to deliver and they know 
themselves—at least, the prophets 
did—to be the spokesmen of God. 


Some Comparisons 


A few comparisons between one or 
two classical tests with Biblical ones 
may serve to illustrate what has been 
said up to now. Let us take two lines 
of Virgil which we all remember from 
our school days. A shepherd points 
out to another that the day is drawing 
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in; he accordingly invites him to stay 
the night: 


Et jam summa procul villarum 
culmina fumant, 

Majoresque cadunt altis de monti- 
bus umbre. 


The lines are admirable in their sim- 
plicity—though only Virgil’s consum- 
mate artistry contrives the simplicity. 
They speak to the imagination and 
conjure up a rural scene: smoke curl- 
ing up from the chimneys of cottages in 
the distance, lengthening shadows 
which, as it were, creep down from the 
tops of the mountains. In St. Luke’s 
Gospel we have an invitation not so un- 
like that of Tityrus to Malibceus: 
Mane nobiscum, Domine, quoniam ad- 
vesperascit et inclinata est jam dies! 
The same picture is conjured up of the 
declining day, but the invitation of 
the two disciples to Jesus, though ex- 
pressed in prose and lacking the music 
of Virgil’s cadences, is surely as artisti- 
cally beautiful as that of the Latin 
poet; in fact, it surpasses it, for where- 
as Virgil’s shepherds are fictitious, 
Luke relates an incident that actually 
happened upon a Sunday evening long 
ago. 

In another famous line Virgil seems 
to allude to people dwelling in another 
hemisphere, for whom the evening star 
only rises long after it has brightened 
’- the Italian sky: 


Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper. 


The line suggests the lovely text in II 
Pet., i. 19, in which the Apostle extols 
the solid foundation on which our faith 
rests, namely, the word of Christ: cui 
bene facitis attendentes quasi lucerne 
lucenti in caliginoso loco, donec dies 
elucescat, et lucifer oriatur in cordibus 
vestris. 

A famous French writer, Chateau- 
briand, a century and a half ago, wrote 


a work in several volumes to prove to 
the French public of the Post-Revolu- 
tion period that the Scriptures, which 
had been so long the target of the gibes 
and sneers of Voltaire and other ‘‘phil- 
osophers,” were able to stand a com- 
parison with the greatest masterpieces 
of antiquity and would come out tri- 
umphant from such a contest. To show 
the superiority of the Bible, regarded 
merely as literature, over the best that 
antiquity has left us, Chateaubriand re- 
wrote a short extract from the Book of 
Ruth in the manner and style of Ho- 
mer. Here is the text of the Bible: 
“Be not against me, to desire that I 
should leave thee and depart. For 
whithersoever thou shalt go, I will go: 
and where thou shalt dwell, I also will 
dwell. Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God” (Ruth, i. 16). 

In the language of Homer this touch- 
ing verse would read somewhat like 
this: “The fair Ruth answered the 
wise Noemi: ‘Cease to oppose what a 
divinity puts into my mind.... I 
will abide with thee, whether thou 
remainest among the Moabites, skilled 
in throwing the javelin, or whether 
thou returnest to the land of Juda, 
rich in olives. With thee I will crave 
the hospitality of a people who hearken 
to the voice of suppliants. Our ashes 
shall mingle in the same urn; and I 
shall offer pleasing victims to the God 
who favours thee.’ ’’ One need not 
be an expert Hellenist to see that this 
transcription in the Greek poet’s style 
of a moving piece of Holy Writ is no 
parody of his manner. But what a 
contrast! Surely, the unstudied sim- 
plicity of the biblical writer is incom- 
parably more impressive as it is more 
natural than the—I was going to 
say—long-winded sentence in which 
Homer would have described Ruth’s 
answer to Noemi’s suggestion that 
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she should go back to her own people, 
the Madianites. Nothing could be 
more sublime in its brevity than the 
original Hebrew of Ruth’s final argu- 
ment: ‘“. . . thy people, my people: 
thy God, my God.”’ 


Inspirational Qualities of the Bible 


Every form of literary work is rep- 
resented in the Bible, with the excep- 
tion of the comedy, which is excluded 
both by the subject-matter of the 
book and by the nature of its composi- 
tion—which, as has been so often 
stated, is twofold (divine and human), 
but in which the divine or supernatural 
element necessarily plays the more 
important part. I may conclude with 
the words which William Jones, 
founder of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, wrote on the last leaf of his 
Bible, more than a century ago: 
“This book contains more eloquence, 
more historic truths, in a word, more 
beauty of every kind, than can be 
found in all other books together, in 
any language or of any period.” 
“For my person,’’ Goethe wrote, “I 
love and value the Bible, for to it I 
owe almost exclusively my moral for- 
mation and the events, lessons, sym- 
bols, parables recorded in it have all 
stamped themselves deeply upon my 
mind and have been operative in me 
in some way or other.”’ 

Besides its being an unfailing source 
of life, light and comfort for the human 


soul, the Bible has also been an in- 
spiration for all the arts. From its 
pages poetry has derived its noblest 
themes and its grandest imagery. 
It is enough to mention Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Jean Racine’s exquisite tragedies 
Esther and Athalie, whilst it is evident 
that the famous prologue in Goethe’s 
Faust is based on the opening chapters 
of the Book of Job. To say that the 
most famous masterpieces of the pic- 
torial arts represent biblical scenes is 
the veriest truism. If all religious, 
hence all biblical, pictures were re- 
moved from our art galleries, what 
dreary emptiness their walls would ex- 
hibit! In like manner, biblical themes 
have inspired most of the noblest 
music in the world, not to speak now of 
the admirable Gregorian chant which 
provides so worthy an accompanimient 
for the sentiments contained in Psalm 
or lesson, or the glorious harmonies of 
Palestrina and his school. 

An inspired writer almost seems to 
point to the Bible as a reflection of 
God’s beauty—at least, we may so 
“accommodate” the words of David, 
as read in the RV: ‘Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness” 
(I Par., xvi. 29). Seeing that the 
Bible is the word of God, it is in the 
nature of things that, besides being 
the expression of the highest truth, it 
should also have about it the aureola 
of literary beauty. 

















Madonnas of the Mop 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


The Madonna in modern art has 
long been a conversational target for 
the plaints and complaints of thought- 
ful priests and layfolk. Those wan- 
looking statues, and those gaudy pic- 
tures besmirched with rouge and be- 
decked with the hash-brown eyes of a 
Power’s model, are far removed from 
our idea and ideal of the fair and 
Blessed Virgin. To our way of think- 
ing, and praying, the Virgin Mary is 
blessed forever in her holy maternity, 
and in the long generations of ‘‘other 
Marys” who translate the scapular’s 
symbol of ora et labora into actuality. 


Our piety is usually so preoccupied.. 


We divide our days between gazing at 
the stars and staring at the earth with 
the result that the many splendored 
workings of God’s grace are locally 
overlooked. 

Graceful works of God are to be 
found in every parish in the person of 
the many ‘‘other Marys” and the few 
faithful, uncomplaining Marthas. 
Having chosen the lesser part, the latter 
are willing to make up the divine dif- 
ferential by doing such humble and 
homely tasks as cleaning the parish 
church. Their only presentation gift 
is a devout desire to keep the old par- 
ish church pleasing in the sight of 
God, and just tidy enough to satisfy 
the gaze of the ‘‘plushier” parishioners 
who “‘simply can’t stand dirt’’—unless 
it is of the theatrical or literary variety. 

The erstwhile depression notices 
about ‘“‘No Help Wanted Here’”’ have 
all been rudely reversed by critical 
labor shortages. Even our so-called 


“brave new post-war world”’ is plagued 
by serious strikes that hamper the 
business of getting things done. How- 
ever, in the countryside, especially in 
the tiny parishes, there has long been 
a labor shortage, caused by the drift 
of our population to the city, and the 
consequent deficit in the financial col- 
umn. Even when the laborers were 
available, the parish check-book could 
not always bear the burden of paying 
for hired help. But in many country 
parishes this problem becomes almost 
a happy fault, because then the 
“church work’’ has to be done by par- 
ishioners rather than those who work 
“for hire.” 


The Altar Society Convenes 


Country pastors, of any tense or 
mood, can readily recall the Sunday 
announcement: ‘‘The Altar Society 
will meet this week to clean the 
church.”’ Various schemes and sys- 
tems have been tried (and found 
wanting) to draft all the available la- 
dies for this big job “‘so that the work 
can be equally divided.”” But when 
the zero hour arrives, the ‘‘same ones 
are always on hand.” A zealous young 
pastor once announced (but only once) 
that the “same old ones were here.” 
After Mass he was given a gentle lec- 
ture in grammar to the effect that 
adjectives admit of more than one con- 
notation. However, a still later lit- 
erary effort that ‘‘a slim crowd was 
present’”’ could scarcely be classed as 
accurate reporting. 

In the country the job of cleaning 
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the church is still done by the “Altar 
Society.” Here we have one last 
frontier of the apostolic era that St. 
Paul took time to praise. In the city, 
the ‘‘Sanctuary Society” usually func- 
tions along the genteel lines of a tea, 
or a card party. Annually they must 
stage a fashion show, plus a photog- 
rapher from the daily paper “to pre- 
serve the occasion for posterity’”— 
and the Sunday Society Section. St. 
Paul is silent. But in the countryside 
the Altar Society still fulfills the func- 
tions of its name. 

The faithful crew comes to the 
little church armed with mops, brooms, 
and buckets. There is a brief scholas- 
tic debate: .“‘Shall we mop or ‘just 
sweep’?” The mops have it. It is in- 
teresting to watch some frail young 
thing try her hand and scrub brush 
at keeping pace with a buxom veteran 
of the brigade. It is soon apparent 
that ‘“‘Duz” does not do everything. 
About the time the result of this un- 
announced race is evident, some pious 
soul will pause with the remark: “I 
just wonder what happened to my 
neighbor? I phoned her, and she 
promised to come!’ This bit of gossip 
offers a breather for all hands aboard. 


Incidental Episodes 


Along about this time in the pro- 
ceedings a lone male appears at the 
church door to offer ‘‘a little help with 
the heavy work’’—most of which is 
already done. Having been made 
aware of that fact, the good man re- 
treats to the family car. By way of di- 
version he may make a hurried visit to 
the nearby thirst emporium for a little 
“throat slash’ to settle the dust he did 
not have to endure. If he is a prudent 
soul, this expedition will not be pro- 
longed. 

The work goes merrily on in God’s 





House. When the confessional is be- 
ing cleaned, the perennial little joke is 
in order: ‘‘We are all so happy to see 
you make your duty.” Or: ‘You 
ought to go more often, and it won’t 
take you so long.” Such are the inno- 
cent remarks the angels in heaven en- 
joy on a celestial afternoon. Occa- 
sionally an ambitious soul will attempt 
the somewhat technical task of washing 
a statue. The net result is to see the 
image ever after wearing a variety of 
shadings that defy expert description. 

The cobwebs are swept away by a 
lady wearing a varicolored turban, as 
the “scrub team’’ finally finishes its 
aptitude: test on the old pine floor. 
Good St. John willing, the sign on the 
thigh mentioned in Apocalypse may 
be a callous on the knee, come Judg- 
ment Day. 

A female soul-of-curiosity, working 
in the sanctuary, takes a sly peek at 
that black book the priest uses while 
reciting the Prayers after Mass. She 
remarks that “‘the prayer to Blessed 
Michael ain’t just like that in my 
missal,’’ and the voice of a pro tempore 
skeptic in the sacristy volunteers the 
information that the mark of unity in 
the Church has not yet penetrated to 
the printing trade. There will come a 
day, we all hope. 

The subtle humor of high heaven is 
in the making when some superannu- 
ated soprano pauses, while dusting the 
choir loft, to remark that she can re- 
member when we had some real sing- 
ing in our church. The devil that 
haunts every gallery somehow con- 
nives to have the mother of some cur- 
rent songbird within earshot. The 
little jibe is carried home, so it can be 
carried back to the church in plenty of 
time for the next choir rehearsal. 
Thus, we have more sharps than flats 
in the world of music. 
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A busy young mother divides the 
time between a dust mop and watch- 
ing her little baby. ‘I had nobody to 
leave him with . . . and I just could 
not come the last time Father asked us 
to clean the church.’”’ A middle-aged 
lady pauses a minute to pick up the 
little tot, with a gentleness begotten 
by experience. The Madonna statue 
atop the side altar seems to wear a 
very gentle smile. 

A familiar piece de resistance devel- 
ops when some noble soul, working 
with the holy industry of a Dorcas, is 
informed by a nearby neighbor: “I 
just finished doing that section!” 
This faux pas throws a tension into 
the proceedings until a peace-maker 
steps out of the eight beatitudes just 
long enough to observe that ‘‘she 
thought that spot seemed especially 
clean.’”’ Maybe, it was those new bi- 
focals! A female Solomon suddenly 
remembers that nobody thought to 
wash the shades on the electric lights. 


“The Beauty of Thy House’’ 


By dint of steady effort the job is 
finally done, and everybody voices the 
hope that it won’t rain before Sunday. 
But, rain or shine, the old parish 


church has taken on a look of cleanli- 
ness that would warm the heart of the 
Psalmist, who so dearly loved the 
beauty of God’s House and the place 
where His glory dwelleth. Indeed, our 
little church might easily pass the in- 
spection of that stern old Prophet 
Amos—who-_ everlastingly _tirades 
against neglecting the temple of God. 

Along about this final and psycho- 
logical moment, the parish padre ap- 
pears on the scen¢—‘‘to thank one and 
all.” This also helps to insure a will- 
ing crew for future reference. The 
good pastor may not visit the homes 
very often, but one quick glance and 
he is quite able to tell who “keeps 
house” and who “keeps house with a 
stick.”” The weary ladies of the Altar 
Society are busy about many things, 
sorting the brooms and mops and pre- 
paring to depart for home. Weary and 
wearing the dust of God’s House upon 
them, they all kneel for a moment to 
say ‘‘a bit of prayer’’ before the Altar 
of Our Lady. She beams down on 
them before turning to her Divine 
Son with the comment that they never 
looked less glamorous or more godly 
than on the day they spent being 
“madonnas of the mop.” 








The Youth Chaplain 
By KILiAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


Il. 


The designation, youth chaplain, 
may be applied in general to all priests 
who labor among the young and devote 
considerable time to the pastoral care 
or the education of youth. For this 
general work, the seminary furnishes 
the neophyte with the necessary tools 
without making him an expert in 
handling them. In this and the fol- 
lowing papers, we consider the youth 
chaplain as a laborer in a special field 
and manner. We look at him as a 
guide, inspirer, spiritual leader, and 
exemplar for predominantly social 
groups specially organized for the pur- 
pose of making pastoral labors more 
fruitful and lasting. These social 
groups are mostly secular in nature. 
Their activities may be in athletics, 
sports, music, recreation and health 
work, sundry discussions, or organ- 
izing events. For the practice and 
conduct of practically all these activ- 
ities a chaplain is not needed. These 
secular activities should, be left in the 
hands of adequately trained leaders 
selected from among the laity. Pope 
Pius XII said recently: ‘The laity 
constitutes the front-line of the 
Church.” The laity is undoubtedly 
called and qualified to collaborate with 
the Hierarchy, of which the pastors are 
representatives and the chaplains dele- 
gates. This does not mean that every- 
thing is to be taken out of the hands of 
active chaplains; on the contrary, it 
means that the chaplain gets more 
time for a far nobler, arduous and 
ideal work, which is more consonant 


Survey of the Field 


with his office, and will be the founda- 
tion of his future crown and glory 
(Phil., iv. 1). The coédrdination of 
leadership and incidental factors will be 
dealt with in future papers. 


Origin of Professional Youth Movements 


In this connection, it should be 
remembered that social organizations 
with their varied secular activities 
were virtually forced upon us by 
external facts and circumstances. The 
most important of these was the de- 
cision of the Protestant Council of 
Upsala under the presidency of the 
Swedish Lutheran, Bishop Soederblum, 
to bring about a reunion of the 
churches through a bond of charity. 
The bishop prompted by his son-in-law, 
Friedrich Heuler, who apostatized in 
1919, believed that social work in 
which all could engage was the best 
expression of the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in all Christians. The idea was favor- 
ably received. After World War I, a 
multitude of organizations of a phil- 
anthropic nature sprang up for the 
uplift of divided, sinful, and under- 
privileged humanity. Shortly, the 
movement gave rise to an extensive 
and lucrative profession, which en- 
gaged in a high-pressure advertizing 
campaign such as features the promo- 
tion of a patent medicine cure-all. 
There remained scarcely any social 
evil that, it was alleged, could not be 
cured by youth work, and all problems 
could be prevented or solved by it. 

Naturally, such publicity misled 
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even many Catholics, who placed 
themselves under a leadership based 
on heretical principles. At first sight, 
the plan of some union among Chris- 
tians resting on charity as an outflow 
of the Holy Ghost may seem to be a 
step in the right direction. However, 
it must not be overlooked that, al- 
though God gives sufficient actual 
graces for the salvation of all men, the 
Holy Spirit as the unifying, illuminat- 
ing, guiding and sanctifying Principle, 
was given exclusively to Christ’s 
Mystical Body, which is coéxtensive 
with the visible Catholic Church on 
earth, headed by the Pope. How 
Divine Providence cares for others is a 
mystery which has not been revealed. 
All that can be said safely is the tra- 
ditional: “Outside the Church no 
salvation.”’ 


Secularism and Youth Work 


These developments not only led to 
the secularization of religion as well as 
of social and charitable work among 
Protestants, but also affected Cath- 
olics to some extent. In the begin- 
ning, many believed that some of the 
new proposals could be taken over and 
made beneficial for our Catholic youth. 
This seemed plausible; but sufficient 
account was not taken of possible evil 
consequences that soon began to 
appear. An organization had been 
taken over without a life-giving spirit, 
and decay was not delayed, whilst but 
little was done to create a new spirit. 
Some of the more evident consequences 
may be mentioned. 

(1) A number of erstwhile purely 
religious organizations became gradu- 
ally, under one or other pretext, just 
so many secular activities with nothing 
religious left over except a monthly 
Communion. The number of members 
may have been somewhat increased, 


but spiritual fruits were not enhanced 
and the Christian outlook on life 
became distorted and paganized. 
Many older readers will remember the 
help and joy of a flourishing juvenile 
sodality or society at the time when 
frequent reception of the Sacraments 
was still an exception. 

(2) Youngsters who were introduced 
into group life through Catholic organ- 
izations without a soul and spiritual 
convictions, became easily and often 
unconsciously the prey of subversive 
movements. In Europe these facts 
were recognized about two decades 
ago, and programs were reformed 
accordingly. During 1937, when the 
present writer spent a year in most of 
the countries of Europe and the Near 
East, he was an eyewitness of the 
dissolution of youth organizations that 
were not founded on the rock of faith. 
They just passed over to adverse 
ideologies without much ado, under 
the pretext of patriotism. It was 
different with the large and thoroughly 
Catholic movements for the youth of 
both sexes, which constituted the 
Catholic Youth International. These 
groups (especially in Italy, France, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, etc.) fought 
atheistic socialism and godless govern- 
ments to the very limits of physical 
possibility, until finally they had to 
give way to brute force. They con- 
sidered their organizations in the same 
light as their confessional schools; 
and not to defend their rights in this 
matter was held to be an apostasy. 
Although some Catholic young people 
dropped away, the majority stood fast 
and many of them acted heroically. 
The war, with its antecedents and 
consequences, inflicted little spiritual 
harm on such youths. But this cannot 
be said of the youngsters who grew up 
without religious schools and youth 
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organizations. The letters now arriv- 
ing from abroad substantiate this. 


Foreshadowing of Evil Days 


During the last decade preceding 
the war, experienced men foresaw what 
was coming and directed all their 
energy towards preparation for evil 
days. They corrected errors that were 
made by confining religion to church 
and school. 
most important things were being over- 
looked, and hastened to turn their 
efforts in the right direction. The 
appearance of the Encyclicals on 
Catholic Action, Christian Education 
and Chaste Wedlock, issued by 
Pope Pius XI, gave them the official 
ideas and norms they were seeking. 
In the beginning ideas were a little 
confused, but soon it became clear that 
Catholic Action did not mean any 
activism exercised by Catholics, but 
Catholic group-work done as an apos- 
tolate in collaboration with the Hier- 
archy. In commentaries on the var- 
ious Encyclicals, it was pointed out 
that the matter treated in them con- 
stituted one inseparable whole, in 
which no individual featuré could be 
overstressed without doing harm to 
all. Whilst man may spend his time 
in different activities, he must not 
neutralize one important activity by 
overdoing things of minor value. All 
things must tend to an harmonious 
progress in faith and morality and 
protect both. 

Just what effect the different En- 
cyclicals had in many lands with 
regard to youth can be seen only by 
those who closely followed develop- 
ments on a large scale. The best 


sources showing these developments 
are the reports of national and inter- 
national gatherings of leaders of youth 
and the episcopal ordinances based 


They realized that the. 


upon them. An extract and sympo- 
sium of this extensive but not easily 
obtainable literature must suffice for 
the present. 


Effects of Social Encyclicals 


(1) It was recognized that good as 
well as evil comes from within a man, 
and that no group-work will have any 
desirable effects unless it helps the 
individuals to help and govern them- 
selves. Thisisa basic principle in work — 
among the young. 

(2) The Christian formation of 

youth, according.to the Encyclicals, 
comprehends man as an integral unit 
in personal as well as community life, 
in the order of nature as well as of 
grace, and all must be directed to 
man’s last end. This norm is very 
comprehensive and is based on Bap- 
tism. 
(3) Pastoral work for and with 
youth, being an apostolate, is obliga- 
tory in all its forms according to needs. 
The codperation of lay leaders is indis- 
pensable. The basis of this norm is 
found in Holy Orders and the royal 
priesthood. 

(4) The special objectives of all 
fruitful youth organizations must be a 
contribution to the gradual formation 
of religious, just, apostolic and active 
Catholics on the basis of Confirmation 
and the petition: ‘Thy kingdom 
come!’’ 

(5) Within the frame of formal 
Catholic Action two immediate objec- 
tives should be attempted; (a) a 
tranquil Christian life in union with 
the Church; (b) the formation of elite 
groups or cells for special and urgent 
work. 

(6) All good means at our disposal 
may be applied by the youth chaplain, 
the director of youth work, according 
to the diverse needs of his charges. 
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Here follows usually a long list of 
activities in which organized youth 
can participate. Many of them are 
common to all organizations; the 
majority, however, vary in different 
places. Among the activities common 
to all diocesan or national organiza- 
tions are: (a) promotion of the 
Eucharistic life; (b) regular devotions 
for the young people with instructions 
on religious topics of great practical 
interest during the years of develop- 
ment; (c) preparation for family life 
and information about the higher 
vocations; (d) codéperation in parish 
life and vocational guidance. The 
diocesan youth directors are instruc- 
ted to ask for statistics and reports on 
these activities and on those mentioned 
in the following section. 

(7) It is important for the healthy 
development of parish youth circles to 
create a lively spirit, deep interest, and 
a reasonable enthusiasm that carries 
with it a certain momentum which 
greatly facilitates the work of the 
chaplain. From such material it 
ought to be comparatively easy to 
select small elite groups to engage in 
one of the following common aposto- 
lates, or in special ones desired by the 
Ordinary. From these apostolates, 
persons beyond teen-age should not be 
eliminated. Common apostolates are: 

(a) promotion of Catholic marriages 
and truly Christian families; 

(b) fostering vocational guidance 
and mutual helpfulness; 

(c) bringing children under cate- 
chetical instruction, or imparting it in 
the home or elsewhere according to 
circumstances; 

(d) participation in the charitable 
work of the parish; 

(e) bringing to the notice of the 
priest invalid marriages and long- 
delayed baptisms; 


(f) working for and arousing interest 
in foreign missions; 

(g) such apostolic works as are 
locally needed and desired by the 
pastor or Ordinary; 

(h) last but not least, leaders must 
be formed among youth who will 
exercise it when they have attained 
sufficient maturity. This means that 
the foundation for desirable leadership 
should be laid. 


Universal Reaction to Papal Program 


So far we have summarized the 
Catholic Youth International plan as 
far as the religious and pastoral phase 
is concerned. This part does not cover 
everything needed. Physical activ- 
ities, cultural features, civics, political 
science, and economics cover several 
pages. But the part of the plan 
roughly outlined above suffices for our 
present purpose. However, it must be 
kept in mind that neither the whole 
plan nor exactly the same one was 
adopted in all countries or dioceses. 

After the clerical youth leaders had 
grasped the idea of this plan (which 
will be implemented as we go along), 
it did not take long to shift to a supe- 
rior basis. All over the world, commen- 
taries and explanations of certain 
portions appeared. Constitutions were 
changed so as to conform to the limited 
demands that formal Catholic Action 
could make on minors, and new pre- 
ambula were prefixed to the revisions, 
Preventive work was mostly changed 
to positive and formative work. The 
false slogan, ‘Youth must lead youth,” 
was discarded as being tantamount to 
asserting “the blind must lead the 
blind.”” This one move alone did much 
to keep youth out of the anti-Christian 
and other subversive movements that 
began to flourish after World War I. 
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Practically all writings (mostly 
mimeographed) that came to the 
notice of this writer stressed pastoral 
values as the main objectives of 
Catholic youth work. Emphasis was 
laid on exercises of piety, charity, and 
the basic virtues which are absolutely 
necessary for a fruitful apostolate. 
Social and recreational activities were 
not discarded, but were gradually 
restricted as members progressed in 
age. But the central aim, the impart- 
ing of a fuller knowledge of unchange- 
able Christian principles and their 
application to contemporary life in 
society, was never overlooked. Not 
all programs of activities were uniform. 
However, all were conceived as con- 
tributory to the correct formation of 
the child of God and the good citizen. 
Notices and letters now arriving show 
that the results expected are being 
realized, notwithstanding the ravages 
of World War II. 


Realism and Idealism 


To some readers all this may appear 
as dreams of a realist and not worthy 
of earnest consideration. Of course, 
neither idealism nor realism separated 
from each other are of practical value, 
but a realist who has ideals may expect 
results in time. Much will become 
clearer in the course of our discussions, 
and no one need fear that we are trying 
to change the nature of things. It is 
sufficient for the moment if we get 
clear ideas of what we ought to achieve, 
and obtain a greater facility in hand- 
ling the tools. Nor is it our intention 
to mix purely religious groups with 
purely social ones. Both have dis- 
tinct values, and both would suffer by 
the mixing. However, to make the 
members of different groups both 
religiously and socially correct is an 
entirely different thing. 


There are but few social and recre- 
ational activities without any impli- 
cations regarding faith or morals, or 
both. It has happened, and it is liable 
to happen again, that religious instruc- 
tions given in school have been nullified 
in practice by leaders in social circles. 
This has not been done intentionally; 
it has been due rather to a lack of 
taking into consideration possible con- 
sequences and eventualities. 

In these matters we must not neglect 
to differentiate between youth in 
general and Catholic youth in partic- 
ular. All youths are members of the 
fallen race; all are redeemed by 
Christ; but Catholic youths are a gens 
sancta et electa. They may be sinful 
and penitent; but as long as they 
retain the faith and adhere to the unity 
of the visible Church, they alone 
inherit the full fruits of the Redemp- 
tion. This important fact cannot be 
too often emphasized. It ought to 
make us cautious in following pagan 
and modernistically inclined Catholic 
authors. 


Role of the Youth Chaplain 


This condensed survey of the field of 
Catholic youth work and pertinent 
considerations clearly points out what 
position the chaplain holds in youth 
work. As a minister of Christ, he is 
ordained for the spiritual benefit of 
others. He is not called to advance the 
cause of youth for this or that purely 
secular purpose, or for his own enjoy- 
ment and advancement. Hard and 
unselfish work will bear fruit, and will 
find recognition in higher circles; if 
not on earth, in this valley of tears, at 
least the All-Highest will know how to 
reward. This ought to be our conso- 
lation when unavoidable crosses fall to 
our lot. These comments may seem 
trite to some, but those who have had 
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long experience and carried the burdens 
of the day unanimously arrive at these 
truths, the neglect of which are often 
the cause of antagonism between the 
senior and junior clergy. A long time 
ago, at the conclusion of a similar 
conference, a purpled cleric exclaimed: 
“Do you want to build Catholic side- 
walks?” The speaker answered 
promptly but quietly: ‘“‘No, just a 
balcony to give us a better outlook on 
the passing scene.”’ 

Two other conclusions might be 
drawn from the present discussion. 
From the pastoral viewpoint, the 
youth chaplain is the soul (mind and 
heart) of youth work. The soul is 
essential for preserving life and well- 
being, but it does not do everything. 
All members of the body, the moral 
group, must do their share like hands 
and feet. If the youth chaplain should 
try to do everything, he will soon over- 
burden himself, and will leave no 
organization behind him in case of a 
change of place. He needs the assis- 
tance of lay leaders to do the enter- 
taining and physical coaching; other- 
wise, he may cause harm for himself 
and for youth. For female groups, a 
leader of the same sex is absolutely 


(To be continued) 






required. About the implications we 
will treat later. 

The other conclusion follows from 
the fact that we are dealing here with 
predominantly social groups. There 
can be no doubt that the work of lay 
leaders is often more difficult and 
discouraging than that of the priest. 
Since his position as chaplain and 
spiritual director embraces the care of 
the leaders as well as the followers, the 
priest must be similar to a spring and 
spiral in a watch, keeping the organism 
going correctly. He must do so by 
counsel, instruction and encourage- 
ment, by smoothing out difficulties, 
and taking the lead in deliberations and 
decisions. Any difficulties that may 
arise must not be ascribed to ill-will on 
the part of others; they are usually 
caused by misunderstanding, inabil- 
ity, or discouragement. Nevertheless, 
these are real troubles that will often 
tax the superior mentality of a priest. 

But no chaplain need shirk the réle 
outlined and its accompanying wor- 
ries. Perhaps it is intended not to be 
too easy, in order that the bond be- 
tween the clergy and growing laity 
may be strengthened for a fruitful 
Catholic Action. 











Education and the Educand 
By PAu E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 


The question of the content of edu- 
cation vexed the world of Samuel 
Johnson as it vexes the world of to-day. 
On one occasion, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Boswell, Johnson declared that 
he would have willingly lived on 
bread and water to obtain instruction 
for his children, but he would not 
have hazarded their future friendship 
by attempting to thrust into their 
heads knowledge for which they had 
neither taste nor necessity. It is small 
wonder that young girls who are forced 
to learn the diameter of the planets 
have little love for their teachers and 
find no delight in their company. 

Public education is a people’s delib- 
erate effort to form a nobler race of 
men. ‘‘The true function of educa- 
tion,” writes Dr. George Johnson of 
the Catholic University, “is to change 
people, to make them different than 
they were before. It is a process of 
conversion, whereby immaturity yields 
place to maturity, rudeness to culture, 
and the individual is progressively lib- 
erated from the control of his lower 
impulses and achieves mastery of him- 
self, by reason of the fact that his will 
becomes habituated to making deci- 
sions, not at the behest of immediate 
selfish desire, but in accordance with 
the dictates of an enlightened reason.” 

Does education as presently con- 
ceived effect this purpose? In his 
provocative volume entitled “Univer- 
sities,” Abraham Flexner declares that 
most college students amongst us are 
“not being educated at all,” and that 
even with regard to those who attend 


the best accredited institutions of 
learning “there is no certainty that 
they have been properly prepared or 
that they are pursuing a course that 
deserves to be called a liberal educa- 
tion.” He feared that he was perhaps 
too exacting, and tells us: “I have 
spared no effort to obtain the facts and 
to submit my views in advance to com- 
petent criticism.” Thirty educators 
of America and Europe read his text 
carefully, and in the main they ac- 
cepted his views and corroborated 
his statement. A dean of Columbia 
College declares himself thus: “I am 
convinced that the youth of college 
age are as immature morally and as 
crude socially as they are undeveloped 
intellectually.” 


Complex Task of Educator 


The complexity of the task facing 
him who would educate the young in 
America to-day, is amazing; in a 
school attended by boys and girls 
whose parents are of many minds in 
the matter of religion, it is impossible 
for the teachers to give any direct or 
formal instruction in religion. We wish 
to pay tribute to the public school- 
teachers of America; they are, with 
rare exceptions, religious-minded men 
and women who attempt to form their 
pupils according to standards of con- 
duct and ideals of life that have the 
sanction of religion and are a reflection 
of man’s realization of his duty to God, 
his Creator. Seldom do they fail to 
hold before themselves the unchanging 
aim of Christian education: to put the 
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young into possession of a body of truth 
derived from nature and divine revela- 
tion, from the concrete work of man’s 
hand, and from the content of human 
speech, in order to bring their conduct 
into conformity with the Christian 
ideals and with the standards of the 
civilization of our day. By word and 
by example they establish norms of 
conduct that reach beyond the merely 
natural norm of social convention and 
social acceptability. They aim at the 
higher view of personal conduct—that 
the individual shall do the right thing 
because it is the right thing, not be- 
cause it pleases his neighbors. There 
is no exaggeration in the famous apho- 
rism of Bishop Spalding, that “conduct 
is three-fourths of human life.” 
Education is the process of guiding 
human beings from a state of imper- 
fection to a state of perfection. It is 
the development of men according to 
the highest attainable standards; the 
disciplining of soul and body into the 
best that can be had; a process of per- 
fecting man, body and soul, by all the 
means which nature and grace can fur- 
nish. Its primary aim is the formation 
of character. Any process of training 
the young which ignores character 
building, is not worthy of the name 
of education. It is important that 
the educand himself be impressed 
with the important contribution that 
he is daily making to the formation of 
his own character. If his life is to 
be dominated by principle, he must be 
conscious of and live according to 
principles of right conduct. His every 
thought and word and deed fashion him 
unto good or evil and determine his 
character. Those who have his train- 
ing in hand will endeavor to produce 
in him certain traits of intellect and of 
character. These traits or habits are 


the evidences of an education, their 
. 


possession is the mark of an educated 
man. 


First Mark of Education 


Nicholas Murray Butler gives as the 
first evidence of an education, correct- 
ness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue. He tells us that this is 
a comparatively new thing in educa- 
tion, because the modern European 
languages took on educational signi- 
ficance only when the decentralization 
of culture began at the close of the 
Middle Ages. Early writers in the 
languages that have now become the 
vernaculars of Europe, apologize for 
their use of the language as if it were a 
rash intruder. Seemingly the only 
justification of the vernacular was its 
educational usefulness. Melanchthon 
used German, but thought little of it 
in comparison with Latin. Dante’s con- 
temporaries told him in no measured 
terms that he had made a mistake in 
employing the new Italian language as 
the vehicle of his great masterpiece, 
but he adhered to his original purpose 
and made Italian a language of litera- 
ture. It was only in 1890 that the 
German Emperor demanded that the 
German language be made the center 
around which all subjects must revolve. 

The experience of every student to- 
day teaches him that his vernacular 
is a common medium of instruction and 
an important subject of study. No 
student is truly educated unless he has 
achieved ease, correctness, and preci- 
sion in the use of this instrument, his 
mother tongue. We may or we may 
not agree with Dr. Butler that English 
is easily the first and most powerful of 
modern languages. He says that it is 
the greatest instrument of communica- 
tion that is now in use among the men 
upon the earth, that it is unequalled as 
a medium to reveal the thoughts, the 
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feelings, and the ideals of humanity. 
The masters of English—Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Keats, Addison, Thackeray, 
Newman—used their vernacular to ex- 
press every phase of human passion 
and human action with freedom and 
with power. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing the writings of the great masters; 
they have given us a heritage which 
leads on to education. A constant 
reading of the best-written English 
trains the student in variety and ac- 
curacy of expression, in exact choice of 
words, and gives him gradually a de- 
gree of mastery in the use of his mother 
tongue—a mastery that is achieved by 
absorption and reflection rather than 
by conscious imitation. He who hears 
good English and reads good English, 
will pretty surely speak good English 
and write good English. 

Do we need to say a word of caution 
about the excessive use of slang? Some 
slang words and expressions are des- 
tined to be adopted into correct and 
accepted English, but there are mean- 
ingless. words and expressions in the 
common parlance of the day that cer- 
tainly have no such high destiny. 
“A fondness for slang,” writes Spald- 
ing, “is a characteristic of crude minds 
or of the degenerate.” The school 
alone cannot give us command of cor- 
rect English. The correct use of lan- 
guage springs from right thinking and 
right feeling, and these habits of think- 
ing and feeling must be set in the home. 
This thought brings us back to the 
character-building function of educa- 
tion. Character is the product of right 
thinking, and our language is its 
expression. Conversely, precision in 
the use-of language is a condition of 
correct thinking. We think in words, 
and unless we use words exactly, our 
perceptions are rudimentary, our ideals 
unreal, our opinions inarticulate. The 


student must have a knowledge of 
every word he uses. The accuracy of 
his thinking is profoundly conditioned 
by the accuracy of his vocabulary. 
He who would treat his language with 
respect, must .peak no false or harsh or 
mutilated word. 


Second Mark of Education 


Dr. Butler finds the second evidence 
of an education in the refined and gentle 
manners that are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and of action. We 
agree with Addison that “‘manners are 
behavior and good breeding,’’ but the 
roots are deeper—they reach into the 
very marrow of character. The man 
who does not respect others, can have 
no true self-respect; his deference to 
the dignity of human personality is 
the index of his manners. The edu- 
cated man realizes his proper relation 
to his fellows and reveals this realiza- 
tion in his attitude towards them. Yes, 
he should know how to win friends and 
influence people. ‘‘Know all the phi- 
losophies, know all the arts and sci- 
ences,” says Professor James, ‘‘but the 
human relationships are the main 
thing.’’ The ability to deal with others 
marks the difference between learning 
and refinement, between information 
and culture, between knowledge and 
social power. The educated man must 
have a winning sensitiveness to the 
rights and feelings of his fellows. 

‘“‘When I see,” writes Wiggam, “how 
sadly so many young men and women 
getting out of school and starting upon 
their business or professional careers 
hurt themselves by lack of tact, lack 
of social judgment, I often think I 
should like to put a department of so- 
cial intelligence, tact, good manners, 
and get-along-ableness in all our schools 
and colleges.’ To get along with other 


people with grace, gentility, and charm, 
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without loss of power and dignity, is an 
essential mark, and a very conspicuous 
one, of an educated man or woman. 
Why is the graduate of higher educa- 
tion so frequently boorish, inconsid- 
erate of the rights and feelings of 
others, incapable of easy and genial 
contacts with his fellows? Perhaps 
the answer is found in the fact that he 
has acquired a number of special skills, 
an education according to quantitative 
standards, but he has formed no true 
estimate of himself. The man who 
studies himself, what he has and what 
he can do, will be able to compare 
himself accurately with other people. 

Tolerance is an invaluable byprod- 
uct of this study of oneself. The man 
who studies and understands himself 
will never be intolerant. Tolerance is 
a quality of the mind rather than of the 
heart; it is mental more than moral. 
The intolerant are not inhuman; they 
are unintelligent. We speak here, of 
course, only of personal intolerance. 
Truth can never be tolerant of error, 
but the man who holds and knows the 
truth can be tolerant of him who has 
not yet arrived at truth. With humil- 
ity he remembers the tardy steps by 
which he himself rose, and he bears 
patiently with one who has not yet 
scaled the heights. We feel tempted 
at this point to quote the whole pas- 
sage from Newman in which he gives 
the ethical definition of a gentleman, 
but we shall restrict ourselves to these 
two sentences: “It is almost a defini- 
tion of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain. He has too 
much good sense to be affronted at 
insults, he is too well employed to re- 
member injuries, and too indolent to 
bear malice.”’ 


Reflection as Evidence of Education 
The power and habit of reflection is 


certainly an evidence of education and 
a mark of the educated man. The 
complexity of modern life, its hurry 
and bustle, robs us of the opportunity 
for reflection and destroys our capac- 
ity for it. The modern radio and the 
modern newspaper are great distrac- 
tions. Great thought is born amid 
solitude, and there is no _ solitude. 
The world of the mind is made desolate 
because there is no one who has leisure 
to think. The powers of the mind 
stagnate because they have no exer- 
cise. These are the perils of the milieu 
in which we live. 

Somehow the educated man must 
develop the power and habit of reflec- 
tion. For an unexamined life, as Soc- 
rates so often insisted, is not worth liv- 
ing. In point of fact, there can be no 
education without reflection. What 
we learn in school is not, or should not 
be, an unconnected body of facts; it 
must be composite truth absorbed for 
the improvement of the mind and the 
betterment of life. ‘The life which 
asks no questions of itself,” writes Dr. 
Butler, ‘‘which traces events back to 
no causes and forward to no purposes, 
which raises no vital issues of princi- 
ple, and which seeks no interpretation 
of what passes within and without, is 
not a human life at all; it is the life 
of an animal.” Reflection gives stand- 
ards by which we may judge all new 
propositions. These permanent forms 
of judgment make for the disciplined 
mind; they are the disciplined mind. 

It follows upon this that the edu- 
cated man must know how to think; 
he must know how to think through a 
subject for himself, to come to a con- 
clusion, and to have the courage of his 
convictions. He is not carried away 
with the crowd, for he has learned to 
base his thought upon his philosophy of 
life. He knows that clear thought is 
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dispassionate thought, and not to be 
confounded with emotion, prejudice, 
snap judgment, or fanaticism. 


A Philosophy of Life 


As a corollary, we establish here 
that the educated man must have a 
philosophy of life. This philosophy is 
a body of principles that governs his 
development, guides his life, and forms 
his character. He need not have read 
all the philosophies that have resulted 
from man’s efforts to read the riddle of 
the universe, but he despises no system 
of thought elaborated by the world’s 
great masters of wisdom. In the do- 
main of human thought the scholar 
must be interested even in what he dis- 
likes. He remembers: mil humani 
alienum. All things human are of 
interest to him. Not the least of things 
human is human thought. From the 
vantage point of revelation the Chris- 
tian thinker surveys the vain quest of 
the human mind seeking to solve the 
riddle of the universe, and he experi- 
ences the thrill of his conscious pos- 
session of the truth. He is secure in 
his knowledge of his origin, his pur- 
pose, his destiny. Are we to believe 
that God has placed us upon this earth 
with no knowledge of what we are, 
why we are here, whither we are going? 
The Christian scholar is confident, with 
a confidence that brooks no contradic- 
tion, that he knows his place in God’s 
universe, his purpose in life, his destiny. 

The educated man has a definite 
philosophy of life. He has come to 
some conclusion as to what is his pur- 
pose in this world. He knows the 
answer to the three most important 
questions that face the traveller in this 
vale of tears: ‘‘Who are you? What 
are you doing here?. Whither are you 
going?’ No education is of any value 


that leaves the learner in the dark on 
these points. 

The greatest teacher of all times, Je- 
sus Christ, has given us the answer to 
these questions in giving to man a 
sublime notion of his Creator and a ra- 
tional idea about himself. His teach- 
ings rescued man from the frightful 
labyrinth of error in which paganism 
had involved him. His doctrine, His 
philosophy of life, brought light to 
man’s intellect and peace to his heart. 
He told man in no uncertain terms that 
the only path to peace with God is the 
observance of His commands, that 
peace with one’s neighbor is possible 
only by a perfect fulfilling of the law of 
justice and charity, and finally that 
man cau have peace with himself only 
when he keeps his passions subject to 
reason, and reason obedient to the light 
of faith. What a lesson in tolerance it 
is to us that the appeal of this message 
is directed to the universal human race 
without distin¢tion of rank or condi- 
tion! 

His code of legislation points the way 
to the good life. His moral precepts 
are immutable, and they are as vigor- 
ous and as authoritative to-day as 
when they first came from His lips. 
They are adapted to all times, to all 
places, to all circumstances and condi- 
tions of life. It is folly for any system 
of human government to ignore them. 
The Sermon on the Mount and the 
great commandment of charity, ““Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God aboveall.... 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” are as binding on us as they were 
on those to whom they were first ad- 
dressed. 


Education Imparts Power of Growth 


It follows from the very nature of 
the soul that the process of education 
must impart, or more properly develop, 
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the power of growth. The best that the 
best school can do for the student is to 
teach him what learning is, give him a 
desire to learn, and show him the best 
road to learning. There is no educa- 
tion without continuous’ growth. 
erning is self-activity, and we can 
never reach a point where self-activity 
is not necessary. We. never reach a 
point beyond which we cannot know, 
progress, and advance. There is 
within us an immortal principle that 
is unquenchably active, eternally pro- 
gressive, insatiable in knowledge, and 
unlimited in aspiration. The Christian 
student knows the truth of this. It is 
sheer calamity when he, as a student, 
accepts and absorbs training only to a 
certain point and then allows his mind 
to stagnate. The formal work of the 
school can and should impart to the 
student the impulse to continuous 
study and self-education. When the 
student ignores or crushes that im- 
pulse, he commits treason against him- 
self and his God-given powers. 
Following upon the power of growth 
is another power that is more directly 


a fruit of education. This is the power 
to do. Of what use is intelligent in- 
competence or well-informed inca- 
pacity? ‘Indefinite absorption without 
production,” declares Butler, ‘‘is fatal 
both to character and to the highest 
intellectual power.” Impression must 
issue in action; without this, impres- 
sion fails to serve the purpose of educa- 
tion. Items of information carry 
meaning only when they are part of a 
knowledge-whole. Every impression 
calls for relations, applications, uses. 
These relations, applications, and uses 
transform knowledge into power. This 
transforming is the responsibility of 
the educand. Only he can make his 
knowledge power. Unless he do this, 
they labor in vain who would do it for 
him; unless he do this, his education 
must ever remain incomplete, trun- 
cated, stunted. 

We have drawn in large outline a 
sketch of the educated man. We must 
be content to say that we have pre- 
sented certain traits of intellect and 
of character without which no man 
can lay claim to education. 








Answers to Questions 


Distributing Communion after 
the Consecration 


Question: Is it permissible for an 
attending priest (other than the Cele- 
brant) to distribute Holy Communion 
immediately after the Elevation from 
the same altar as that on which Mass 
is being celebrated? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Twice in past issues of the 
HoOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
(December, 1941; October, 1942), we 
have strongly urged that this practice 
be discontinued. Then there was 
question of distributing Communion 
from a side altar after the Consecra- 
tion; a fortiori, should be condemned 
the distribution of Holy Communion 
after the Consecration from the same 
altar as that on which Mass is being 
celebrated. 

The Roman Ritual clearly states: 
“Communion should be distributed 
to the people in Mass, immediately 
after the Communion of the celebrant, 
because the prayers which are said 
at Mass after Communion pertain not 
only to the celebrant but also to those 
who have communicated” (Tit. IV, 
C.2,n.11). The Ritual does say that 
occasionally for a reasonable cause 
Communion may be distributed imme- 
diately before or after a private Mass, 
but no mention is made of distribution 
after the Consecration. What we said 
in October, 1942, will well bear repeti- 
tion here: ‘“This is a real liturgical 
perversion; for besides interfering 
with the progress of the Holy Sacrifice, 
it teaches the people in act that the 
Holy Eucharist is essentially Commu- 
nion, no Sacrifice. Nor is it justified 


on the score of saving time; because 
what prevents the non-celebrating 
priest from reading the Epistle and 
Gospel from the pulpit while the cele- 
brant is reading them at the altar, and 
using mimeographed announcements 
to make time for a real sermon, succinct 
as it may be?... Expeditiousness, by 
all means; but not at the expense of 
things necessary. In affairs secular, 
competition can be the life of trade; 
yet, in sacred affairs competition may 
easily lead to the death of religion by 
causing priests to take liberty with the 
liturgy and to leave the people unfed 
on the Word of God, by making 
preaching wait upon larger. church re- 
turns. When the time of Sunday Mass, 
by way of rule, gets under forty-five 
minutes, and especially when it gets 
down to near thirty minutes, grave 
abuses have already set in’ (Homr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw, XLIII, 
p- 70). 


Disagreement of ‘‘Ordos’’ on the 
Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart 
and the Preface of the Apostles 


Question: Two Ordos I have do not 
agree on the following points: 

(1) To-day, Friday, June 7, was the 
Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart per- 
mitted, or should it have been the Mass 
of the day (Sunday within the Octave 
of the Ascension) without commemora- 
tions? 

(2) When a Pope is commemorated 
in a Mass, should the Preface be of the 
Apostles, or should it be the one ac- 
cording to the Mass, which is often 
the Common Preface? 

VIGILANS. 


Answer: (1) Pope Leo XIII,. in or- 
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der to promote devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, gave to churches and oratories 
where special approved devotions were 
had in the morning the privilege of cele- 
brating one Votive Mass in honor of 
the Sacred Heart. This Mass is cele- 
brated more festivo (that is, with 
Gloria, Credo, and one prayer). It is 
not permitted on feasts of Our Lord, 
doubles of the first class, during privi- 
leged Octaves, and on privileged ferials 
or vigils. In a special Decree of the 
Congregation of Rites in 1921, the 
Friday after the Octave of the Ascen- 
sion is likened to a feast of Our Lord. 
Therefore, the Congregation decided 
that the Mass to be said in place of the 
Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart 
would be the Mass of the Sunday 
within the Octave of the Ascension 
with the privileges of the Votive Mass 
of the Sacred Heart. Therefore, on 
this Friday, provided you had special 
approved devotions before or after 
Mass, you could have celebrated one 
Mass of the Sunday within the Oc- 
tave, with Gloria, Credo, and one ora- 
tion. 

(2) In general, the rule that is to 
be followed in the Preface is this: 
If the Mass has a proper Preface, this 
is to be recited; if the Mass lacks a 
proper Preface, then the one proper to 
the commemoration is to be said. A 
notable exception to this is the Octave 
of the Nativity, wherein the Preface of 
the Nativity is said throughout the 
entire Octave without regard for proper 
Prefaces during the Octave. For ex- 
ample, on the Feast of St.. John the 
Evangelist, December 27, the Preface 
of the Nativity is said instead of the 
Preface of the Apostles. When the 
new Common of Popes was instituted, 
the Preface of the Apostles was made 
the proper Preface of all Popes. There 
are many days on which the Popes are 








only commemorated. Consequently, 
if the Mass of the day has no proper 
Preface, the Preface of the Apostles is 
said. On August 2, the feast of St. 
Alphonsus is celebrated with a com- 
memoration of St. Stephen, Pope and 
Martyr. Hence, the Preface of the 
Apostles is said. It is not surprising 
that the Ordos of the many dioceses 
differed in various details during the 
war years. The editors of Ordos faced 
a prodigious task without the aid of 
the Universal Ordo. Before the war 
this Ordo was published far in advance 
of each year by the Ephemerides 
Liturgice in Rome. The task of the 
editors of the American Ordos was 
made still more difficult by the changes 
necessitated by the new Common of 
Popes. 


The Oratio Imperata, ‘‘De Spiritu 
Sancto,’’ during the Octave of 
Pentecost 


Question: In our diocese the prayer 
“De Spiritu Sancto,” was prescribed 
“pro re gravi.”” We did not have to 
recite the prayer on the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, nor on the Monday or Tuesday 
following, because these days were 
first-class feasts. Now the discussion 
has arisen as to whether we should say 
the prayer during the remainder of the 
Octave. All admit it should not be 
said on Thursday, because the prayer 
of the Mass is identical with the Im- 
perata. But what about the re- 
maining days? 

CuRIOSUS. 

Answer: In this case the Oratio Im- 
perata, ‘“‘De ‘Spiritu Sancto,” should 
be omitted during the entire Octave. 
It is a general principle that prayers 
in honor of the same Mystery or the 
same Saint are not duplicated, even 
though the texts of the prayers differ. 
The Ephemerides Liturgice neatly sum- 
marizes the legislation on this point 
(Vol. XXXV, p. 418): “‘Any collect 
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ordered by the bishop, even though it 
be pro re gravi, is omitted if it be the 
same as the oration prescribed by the 
rubrics, or if there occurs an office or a 
commemoration of an identical Mys- 
tery of Our Lord, or of the same holy 
person. Examples of this would be 
the collect de Spiritu Sancto during the 
Octave of Pentecost, the collect of the 
Blessed Virgin on any feast of the 
Blessed Virgin, or the collect for the 
Pope on the anniversary of the elec- 
tion or consecration of a bishop.” 


Which Pastor Can Marry 
This Couple? 


Question: Up to the end of May 
there was a Catholic woman teacher 
in the local public school. She and her 
sister, also a teacher, have been here 
for three years. Twice I asked them 
to become members of the parish 
(there is only one Catholic church 
here) and to contribute about a dollar 
a month, as other members do. They 
have always excused themselves; have 
come to church occasionally but never 
have I gotten any contribution in an 
envelope for any collection (Seminary, 
Holy Father, Orphans, Relief of Hun- 
gry in Europe, Missions, etc.). They 
are quite able to contribute, and both 
have been residing here nine months a 
year. 

Now one is getting married, and by 
the pastor of the parish church of her 
parents. I thought he would have to 
have my permission, which I was ready 
to grant if church dues (I did not spe- 
cify the amount) were paid first. This 
not because we need the money, but to 
teach her to support the church activi- 
ties. I wrote to Father Accommodans 
about it and asked him to codperate. 
He simply sends me a letter asking me 
to announce the bans (the young man’s 
parents live here, but he lives else- 
where), saying he has a right to marry 
the couple without my permission, that 
the girl has had a domicile with her 
parents in his parish (yet, she is over 
twenty-one), and that according to 


Canon 92, § 2, she has acquired a quasi- 
domicile in my parish but has not lost 
her domicile in his. And since we are 
both her pastors, she may in pursuance 
of Canon 1097, §1, n. 2, choose either 
parish as that of her marriage. He has 
since married the couple. 

Now, according to that she has more 
freedom than other Catholics, and 
apparently two pastors while she sup- 
ports neither. For she and her sister 
are Catholics living here and there, and 
not affiliating themselves with any 
parish—Catholics at large. They seem 
able always to find an accommodating 
priest. 

What is your opinion, Father? 

A GRIEVED PASTOR. 


Answer: Yes; this girl is within 
her rights. The old legal axiom runs: 
“He who exercises his right injures no 
one.” 

The Church is well aware of this 
loop-hole, if such we want to call it. 
And she makes it with calculated 
design, I think,-because she wants to 
do away with wrangling over money 
on the occasion of marriage or on any 
other occasion, for that matter. She 
desires that pastors and people under- 
stand that the modern endowment of 
the Church is literally the free will of- 
ferings of the people. Not billing pa- 
rishioners but being acquainted with 
them and visiting them in health and 
happiness, and much more in sickness 
and death, brings not only sufficient 
but generally most generous support. 

The clergy of present-day Ireland 
are still in part living on the patri- 
mony bequeathed them by the priests 
of penal days, who risked life and lib- 
erty to give their people the Mass and 
the other Sacraments. That is why 
in the nineteenth century the Irish 
used to say that Dominus Vobiscum 
never starves. 


Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















The Consumer Cooperative 
Movement 


DEAR REVEREND FATHERS: 


The Consumer Coéperative move- 
ment, like the quality of mercy, “‘is 
twice blessed; it blesses him who 
gives and him who takes.’”’ It blesses 
the employee in working conditions. 
It blesses the employee with the other 
hand by returning to him part of what 
he spends. It has done these things 
in England for many years, and has, 
mirabile dictu, enjoyed pounds-and- 
shillings success in the process, so 
much so that it has “increased and 
multiplied,” and almost filled England 
with coéperative business ventures. 
All these your contributor (C. J. 
Woollen) points out in your June issue. 

Might we not suspect, at least, that 
after our epidemic of labor unrest in 
our country the Codéperative Move- 
ment in Britain may have something 
to teach us? Might we not again sus- 
pect that, with prices as they are and 
probably will be, the codperative 
habit of returning part of the purchase 
price might bear investigation with a 
view to seeing what can be done in the 
land of the fading O.P.A.? 

At any rate, it is refreshing to know 
that there is a land where labor does 
not have to take care of itself by 
strikes, etc., etc., with all the train of 
loss of business that strikes bring on, 
but where labor is taken care of with- 
out strikes. Have we here the ideal 
the Popes have prayed for, for the 
working man? Have we not more 
than that—have we not a system 
where the workingman gets part of his 
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purchase price returned to him, a 
thing which, I believe, the Popes have 
not gone so far as to hope for? 

Such are the thoughts which the 
first part of the article suggests. 
After reading the second part and be- 
fore beginning to write this letter, I 
counted ten. 

Your contributor’s tirade does not 
cease until, for a reason that is ex- 
tremely farfetched, he drags in by 
the heels the Orthodox Church. What 
“codps” have done to promote pri- 
vate ownership of land has been an 
open book in Denmark for many 
years. There is private ownership, 
and there is exclusive private owner- 
ship, and there is joint private owner- 
ship. Would that your contributor 
had taken a lesson or two on the forms 
of ownership! Are we to look askance 
on joint ownership of a home by a fam- 
ily? Or of a convent by a Religious 
community? 

The framers of the ‘Bishops’ Pro- 
gram for Social Reconstruction” in- 
cluded in their recommendations for 
the social welfare of our Church and 
nation the institution of codperative so- 
cieties. Does your contributor mean 
to say that they did not know how 
large the English Societies had grown? 
Or that, knowing that, they neglected 
to warn Americans against it, if it is 
such an evil thing? 

O Liberty, what blasts of rhetoric 
are written in thy name! Not that 
the article is really a blast—far from it. 
It is more like a puff of a well-known 
type of fog. 

Although the Codéperative Move- 
ment in Britain has not, like that in 
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Nova Scotia, been favored with the 
blessing of Our Holy Father, neither do 
I think it deserves the treatment it re- 
ceives in your article. However, it is 
not the movement that will suffer (it is 
too old and tough to suffer much). 
But we will suffer by being subjected 
to half-truths. 

If the Editors of the HoMILETIC ever 
think of running another article on the 
Coéperative Movement in Britain or 
anywhere else, I hope you will first be 
sure it contains more light than fog. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. E. CuMMINGS. 


[Our English contributor freely 
conceded the material benefits ac- 
cruing to the membership of the 
British Coéperatives, but criti- 
cized their irreligious, socialistic 
and monopolistic tendencies. Un- 
like the codperatives in other 
countries such as Denmark, the 
British Societies have concerned 
themselves little with promoting 
the ownership of the land among 
those who cultivate it.—Eprrors. | 

















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JosepnH H. Cassipy, M.M. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Love of Neighbor 


“And who is my neighbor?” 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Law of love. 
(2) My neighbor. 


(3) Home: (a) Mother; (b) Father; (c) 
Children. 

(4) Fallen humanity. 

(5) Pagans. 

(6) Conclusion: Show mercy to these, our 
neighbors. 


The Gospel of the gentle Master has 
been called the “Gospel of Love.” 
And how true this designation is! 
The Old Testament was a Gospel of 
law and justice: an eye for an eye 
and atoothforatooth. There seemed 
little place for mercy or love here; 
and, in fact, there was all too little 
practice of either among the Jews. 
In the pagan world, love and mercy are 
just beyond man’s comprehension. 
We need go no further than the slavery 
of the Pharoahs, the ruthless might of 
Ceesar’s armies, and the savage and un- 
bridled torture and slaughter of the 
Japanese to prove this point. Outside 
of Christ’s Gospel, there was little 
mercy and love. But wherever the 
“Good News’”’ of His sacred message 
permeated, we find men carrying one 
another’s burdens, the strong raising 
up the weak, the rich feeding the poor, 
and we find Christ-like love. We 


find the beautiful union of love and 
sacrifice, 


for love begets sacrifice. 
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(Luke, x. 20). 


Yes, love prepares the heart for sacri- 
fices, and sacrifice confirms the heart 
in love. Thus, in this morning’s 
Gospel we find the gentle Master ap- 
plying this law of love to the life of a 
lawyer in Israel. The lawyer was 
tempting or trying Him. “Master, 
what must I do to possess eternal 
life?’”’ he asks. Challenged by Christ 
to state first his own opinion, the 
lawyer quoted that the Law demanded: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”” The Master said 
he was right; this was, in truth, the 
way of life. But the lawyer would 
have Christ be more exact. He would 
have this law applied, made more 
specific. “And who is my neighbor?” 
he asked. In reply, Our Lord gave a 
beautiful and very practical applica- 
tion of Christianity. It was made not 
only for the Jewish lawyer of old, but 
for everyone who would follow in the 
footsteps of the gentle Master. There 
can be no perfect Christianity, with- 
out such daily application of the law 
of love: It must be used by us all. 
It must be practised by us all. 

Our Lord tells the story of an un- 
fortunate traveller who fell among 
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robbers, and was left helpless, wounded 
and bleeding. Several of his own 
countrymen came and saw him, and 
passed him by. But a stranger, a 
Samaritan, stopped and cared for him, 
because he “was moved with com- 
passion.”” He “suffered with’ the 
poor wounded traveller. He gave him 
practical assistance, and saw to it that 
he would be cared for until he was 
well—all this at the Samaritan’s per- 
sonal expense. This was applying 
the law of love. This was practical 
Christianity. 

After relating this story, Christ 
asked the lawyer: ‘“Who do you think 
was neighbor to him who fell among 
the robbers?” 

Of course, the. lawyer answered: 
‘He that showed mercy to him.” 

The lawyer was correct, for under 
the law of Christ’s love there could be 
no other answer. Then came Our 
Saviour’s injunction: “‘Go and do thou 
in like manner.” Inthe mind of Christ, 
there could be no other command. 


Charity in the Home 


Here we have portrayed for us by 
the Master Himself a very practical 
application of Christianity. This law 
of love exists not only written in the 
Scriptures, not only in the minds of 
men; it must also be in their hearts 
and in their lives. Nay more, they 
must make daily application of it. Each 
of us must apply it to our neighbor; 
we must apply it to anyone in need. 

But we, like the lawyer in Israel, 
may ask: “Who is my neighbor?” 
And we can hear the Master say to 
the Catholic mother: ‘Your special 
neighbor is your home, your children. 
You are placed on a high and glorious 
pedestal in the Christian home. 
Christianity and Christian tradition 


thas done this. And great is your 


responsibility that you apply the law 
of love in that home. Here you have 
the primary unit of society. It is 
for you to nurture it. And let me 
impress upon you that the destiny of 
society is in your hands, because in 
your hands isthe home. Tamper with 
your home, and you tamper with so- 
ciety. Make your home God-less, 
and society will be God-less. Make 
your home Christian, and society will 
be Christian; and I, the gentle Christ, 
will come and bless that society, with 
My prosperity, and love. 

“It is you who must see that no sub- 
versive philosophy enters that home. 
At times you will hear the babel of 
worldly voices outside clamoring to 
enter and be heard. They will point 
out how practical they are—how well 
they can plan your home, if you will 
but forget the law of love and sacri- 
fice. But heed them not, O Christian 
mother. Your home and your children 
are your neighbor. Your greatest 
glory is to care for them, with all and 
every means at your disposal.” 

We can hear Him say to the 
Christian father: ‘Your neighbor 
is your wife and the mother of your 
children, whom you will guard in your 
home. This is your castle. For it 
you will provide. Your life will be a 
hidden life. You will be a forgotten 
man—forgotten, because you will be 
so much remembered and loved by 
your wife and your children. You will 
be the protector of your home and the 
guardian of all those in it. To them 
you will be a living example of My 
law of love. Care well for this neigh- 
bor I have entrusted to your hands.” 

We can hear him speaking to the 
children: ‘Your neighbor is your 
mother and your father, and those in 
your family. To your parents you 
will be subject as I was to Mine. 
Remember, ‘I emptied myself be- 
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coming obedient, even unto death.’ 
So, too, you will be obedient that you 
may better learn the Christian way of 
life. That when you come to man’s 
estate, you will be able to go out and 
into the world as a glory to your home 
and a pride to your country; as a 
true soldier of Mine—of your Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 

To all of us, priest and people alike, 
we can hear Him speak: ‘Your 
neighbor is the weak and unfortunate 
all about you. You will see much sin. 
Do not condemn the sinner; neither do 
you judge him. You cannot properly 
evaluate his temptations. Remem- 
ber, as the poets say: 


What’s done we partly can com- 
pute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


“Lift up the fallen; help the weak 
by your word and example. Instruct 
the ignorant; and share whatever you 
have with the poor. Recall what I 
said about ‘a glass of water given in 
My name.’ And whatever you do, do 
not scandalize one of these My little 
ones. ‘It must needs be that scandal 
cometh. But woe to that man by 
whom scandal cometh! It were better 
for him if he were never born, or that a 
millstone were tied about his neck, 
and he were cast into the depths of 
the sea.’ Be a good Samaritan to 
these your many neighbors, and you 
shall be blessed by them, and also 
by Me, your Saviour and Judge.”’ 

So too we can hear Him speak to 
the entire Christian world: “And 
other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold; and they also must hear My 
voice and there shall be one flock and 
Going into the whole world, preach 
the Gospel to all creatures. I have 
redeemed all these other millions. 
For them I came into the world, lived, 
founded My Church, preached My 


Gospel and died upon the Cross. 
Dying upon the Cross, I was heard 
to say: ‘I thirst.’ But it was not 
only for water I thirsted that tragic 
day; it was also for the souls of men. 
Souls, souls, immortal souls! Give 
Me more souls! It is My wish and 
desire that all would come to Me; that 
all would know My Gospel; that all 
would feel the power of My life-giving 
grace; that all would feel the fire of My 
Sacred Heart. How aimless, empty, 
and futile their lives are for them 
who know Me not! ‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.’ What must 
their earthy sojourn be without Me? 

“And also My Blessed Mother 
stands before My throne, through the 
days and the silent watches of the 
night interceding and praying for all 
these My ‘other sheep.’ For they 
are all her children. They are all 
‘Children of Mary.’ I gave them to 
her from the Cross on Calvary’s 
height. Bring them to Mary, and 
she will give them to Me.”’ 

Yes, my dear brethren, thus did 
the gentle Master point out to the 
lawyer in Israel who-was his neighbor ; 
in depicting the traveller who fell 
among robbers, so too does He point 
out our neighbor. We find our neigh- 
bor first in the home—mother, father 
and children in turn. Then, outside 
our homes, we find our neighbor to be 
the ignorant, uninstructed, the poor 
and needy; the homeless, the widow 
and orphan; the sorely tried by temp- 
tation and the sinner. We find our 
neighbor also to be the pagan where- 
ever he may be. Some of us will be 
called to ‘go teach all nations.” 
Others will pray and sacrifice, and 
give their possessions, that the King- 
dom of the gentle Master may soon 
be in the heart of every pagan. When 
that day comes, we shall have peace 
all over the world. 
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Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gratitude to God 


“There is no one found to return and give glory to God but this stranger” 
(Luke, xii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Gratitude in general. 
(2) Scene of the Gospel. 
(3) Thanks in Liturgy. 
(4) Thanksgiving Day. 
(5) So much to be thankful for. 
(6) Conclusion: ‘‘Quid retribuam?”’ 


Perhaps there is no quality of the 
human heart that awakens such re- 
sponse in our fellow-men as gratitude. 
It finds an immediate echo, and its 
reverberation casts a blessing all about 
us. And yet gratitude is logical and 
the natural, expected thing in the 
world. It is an appreciation and 
thankfulness for something we have 
received, or thanks for some evil or 
hurt or tragedy we have escaped. 

If gratitude should be expressed to 
our fellow-man, how much more should 
it be expressed to our God! It must 
indeed be pleasing to God when His 
creatures are thankful and grateful 
for the millions of blessings we have 
received from Him—nay, for the bless- 
ings we receive from Him _ every 
moment of our lives. He needs noth- 
ing from us; there is nothing we can 
add to His infinity. So, it must then 
please Him when we turn to Him in 
humility, and thank Him for all the 
good things He has done for us. 

It is most fitting and proper that we 
should do just this. The Psalmist 
continually asked himself: ‘What 
shall I return to God for all that He 
has done for me?’ King David, 
mindful of his great sin against God’s 
law, did penance, and was eternally 
grateful for all he had received. 

With this in mind, we can read this 


morning’s pathetic Gospel story with 
better understanding. We can under- 
stand better the feelings of the gentle 
Master; and we can draw back the 
veil from His Sacred Heart and see 
and understand something of the 
hurt and sorrow caused there by the 
thoughtlessness and ingratitude of 
man. The poet has said that: ‘““Man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.’ This is true in- 
deed, but also sadly true is the well- 
known fact that man’s inhumanity, 
man’s thoughtlessness, man’s base 
ingratitude to God has made the 
heart of Jesus break and the soul of 
Jesus sorrow. ‘“‘My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death.’’ In no small way 
this sorrow was caused by the in- 
gratitude of man, by the ungrateful and 
thoughtless lives we lead—vyou and I. 


Scene of To-Day’s Gospel 


The scene of this morning’s Gospel 
was sad and tragic, indeed. The 
gentle Master was on His last journey 
to Jerusalem, “and there would be 
fulfilled all that has been written in the 
scriptures concerning the Son of Man.” 
He would be rejected by the world 
and by His chosen people. He would 
be reviled, cursed, scourged, and spit 
upon. And finally He would be 


crucified, and pour out His sacred blood 
for mankind. The shadow of the 
Cross is already upon Him this morn- 
ing. 

And as He wends His weary way 
through the countryside to the Holy 
City, behold, He meets ten lepers. 
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Now, these poor creatures were un- 
fortunate indeed. Cursed by a hide- 
ous and incurable disease, they were 
by law and custom condemned to 
spend their hopeless lives outside the 
city walls. They could have no so- 
ciety with their fellow-men. They 
must keep away and apart from the 
healthy. And whenever they should 
see or hear the approach of a fellow- 
man blessed with health, they were 
forced by law to raise their hand, 
grasp their tattered rags of garments, 
and cry: “‘Unclean, unclean!’’ Then 
they would usually be hurriedly passed 
by with horror. 

But their usual fate was to be dif- 
ferent this morning. The gentle Mas- 
ter did not pass them by. He ap- 
proached the ten suffering and unclean 
lepers. And He spoke to them. He 
heard their cry, for they too had heard 
of His love for the afflicted of soul and 
body: ‘‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us.” And He extended His hand of 
omnipotence. ‘“‘And it came to pass 
that they were made clean.”’ 


Significance of the Miracle 


One may well understand how happy 
they were, as they went to show them- 
selves to the priests, that they might 
be readmitted to society and normal 
dealings with their fellow-man. Their 
joy must have been inexpressible and 
beyond the power of man to evaluate 
adequately. Under the spell of this 
great joy we would logically and 
naturally expect them all to return to 
Christ, ‘“‘with a loud voice glorifying 
God.” But they did not. They pro- 
ceeded to go about their business. 
And of the ten who were cured, only 
one returned—‘‘and this was a Sa- 
maritan,’”’ a stranger among the chosen 
people. . 

Are we surprised, then, when the 
gentle Master asked: ‘‘Were not ten 





made clean? Where are the nine? 
There is no one found to return and 
give glory to God but this stranger!” 
If they had a spark of appreciation, 
thoughtfulness, and gratitude, they 
would have all come to Christ, and, 
“with a loud voice glorifying God, 
they would fall at His feet and give 
thanks.”’ They would sing His praises 
all their lives; and when they had 
given all the thanks they could, they 
would every day ask themselves: 
‘‘What more can I give my Lord Jesus 
for all He has done for me?”’ 

Now, let us note well right here that 
Christ did not ask any thanks for 
Himself. He asked only for the glory 
of God, not His own. But He asked 
and wished in vain. The heart of 
man is too often cold even to the great- 
est gifts of God. We feel the slightest 
thoughtlessness ourselves. How much 
a mother grieves when her boy overseas 
does not write to her frequently! 
How a young lady is hurt by the small- 
est forgetfulness on the part of the 
man she loves! And how much even 
priests are cut to the quick when we 
are forgotten by the flocks to whom we 
minister! Yes, we are all hurt and 
disillusioned by thoughtlessness and 
ingratitude. And well we may be. 

Yet, we are all guilty of doing pre- 
cisely what the nine ungrateful lepers 
did. When some material worldly 
blessing comes to us, we call it “good 
luck.”” We never think to thank God. 
But when some misfortune comes, we 
so often rail at God: ‘“‘Why does God 
permit this to happen to me?” 

And do we ever stop to consider how 
many blessings real and child-like 
gratitude to God would bring to our 
souls? And how much we miss by 
not thanking Him for what He has al- 
ready done for us? St. Bernard has 
said: ‘‘Ingratitude is the enemy of 
the soul, scatterer of virtue, the loser 
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of benefits. Ingratitude is a burning 
wind, drying up the fountains of piety, 
the dew of mercy, the flow of grace. I 
say unto you, nothing so displeases 
God as ingratitude.” The Church 
has always recognized this fact—the 
great necessity of gratitude. That 
is why she has so quickly joined in the 
observance of “Thanksgiving Day.” 
It is a most inspiring page of New 
England history to see the gratitude of 
that bedraggled little band of Puritans 
at Cape Cod in 1621. They had suf- 
fered untold agonies during the winter 
after they landed. Starvation stalked 
abroad. The Indians were savagely 
attacking almost continually. Many 
settlers were killed; others died of 
disease. But after they had gathered 
in their first crops and got. settled in 
their primitive homes, they didn’t 
forget to thank God for His help to 
them. They set aside a day of prayer 
and gratitude for all they had received, 
and for all the dangers from which they 
were delivered. This is truly fitting, 
logically Christian and proper. 


Thanksgiving in the Liturgy 


Furthermore, we do not read and 
observe the Church’s Liturgy very 
far before we come to realize how 
much “‘thanks’’ pervades it all. Many 
times a day the Religious in their 
Office say: “Thanks be to God.” 


After meals we all thank God for His 
His gift of food. After Mass and Com- 
munion we spend several minutes 
thanking God for His miracle of love 
for us. In fact, running through all 
the prayers and Liturgy of the Church 
is the note of thanks for the innumer- 
able favors, gifts, and blessings God 
has given us. Gratitude to God 
should be the perpetual state of mind 
of the logical, thoughtful and, I may 
say, the sensible Christian. 

Let us, then, always thank Almighty 
God. He has created us, under His 
secondary laws of nature. And at the 
moment of conception He has breathed 
into our faces an immortal soul. 
Through the merits of the gentle 
Master He has given us His grace and 
our faith—the choicest gift of an all- 
loving God. He has given us clean 
minds and healthy bodies—the bless- 
ings of a Christian Catholic home, 
where we have enshrined our mothers, 
and over which our fathers preside and 
give us the priceless gift of a living 
example of love and sacrifice. He has 
given us our Church, and the privilege 
of hearing its living voice through our 
priests. 

By the grace of God, may each of us 
be able to say daily: ‘‘Here, O Lord, 
is one found to return and give glory 
to God. May Thy name be ever on 
my tongue in thanks!” 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Philosophy of Suffering 


“And they that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh with the vices and con- 
cupiscences”’ (Gal., v. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Philosophy of suffering. 
(2) Part and parcel of Christ’s teaching. 
(3) Paul, a great exponent. 
(4) Applied to our lives. 
(5) Conclusion: Let us live by the Cross, for 
then we shall be Christ's. 


Perhaps the least-known wisdom is 
the wisdom of suffering. It is a science 
that does not appeal to the worldly 
man. On the surface, it seems quite 
unpractical; and, of course, to-day 
we must be practical, we must be real- 
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istic. However, it does not occur to 
practical and realistic men that the 
greatest realities and the most prac- 
tical facts do not appear to the naked 
eye. They may not be read by him 
who runs. Such wisdom comes only 
after not only much thought, but also 
much prayer and actual striving to 
find these very important and most 
profoundly significant facts. 

And yet for a full understanding of 
Christ, as far as is humanly possible, 
and for the full service of Christ, such 
wisdom is absolutely necessary. We 
must know the philosophy of suffering 
to know the Gospel of Christ. We 
must live the way of suffering to know 
the heart of Christ. Suffering is the 
key to His Sacred Heart. So, to be 
touched by the fire of that furnace of 
love, we must know suffering in our 
own personal lives. A _ theoretical 
knowledge, no matter how profound, 
will not suffice. We must live the 
Cross to know its Christ. 

Furthermore, to serve any cause 
properly we must know that cause 
well. We must love that cause. We 
must be ready and willing to sacrifice 
for that cause. We must know and 
comprehend all its workings, its pur- 
pose and goal. And if we love a 
cause, we will make sacrifice for it. 
For it is our axiom that love prepares 
the heart for sacrifice, and sacrifice 
confirms the heart in love. We are 
willing to sacrifice for what we truly 
love. 


The Necessity of Suffering 


Pointing out the absolute necessity 
for suffering and sacrifice, the gentle 
Master has said: ‘‘He who will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 
That is very simple language; yet, 


its fulfillment demands a definite de- 








parture from the accepted standards 
of the worldling. It means full ac- 
ceptance of voluntary suffering. This 
is beyond, absolutely beyond, the 
comprehension of a worldly-minded 
man. Such a man may understand 
involuntary suffering. He perhaps 
may accept suffering if he can’t help 


himself. He will seldom be glad that 
it is his. But he does at times resign 
himself to it. However, if he can es- 


cape it, he will. That is the whole 
philosophy behind the vast amounts of 
sedatives and drugs of our modern 
life. That is the reason for anesthet- 
ics, and the continual research in the 
field of anesthesia. 

All this attitude, of course, is con- 
trary to the philosophy of Christian 
suffering. Christ had no sedative in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. He re- 
fused the deadening drink on Cal- 
vary’s height. The Christian knows 
the royal road to life is the way of the 
Cross. He lives out his life, in fear 
and suffering, under the wood and 
shadow of the Cross. 

And what is the purpose of this 
suffering? Why is it necessary to take 
up our cross daily? Can there be no 
full Christian life without the way of 
the holy Cross? 

This morning’s Epistle answers that 
question well and adequately. The 
masterful St. Paul points out: ‘““They 
that are Christ’s, have crucified their 
flesh with the vices and concupiscen- 
ces.” He has listed for the Galatians 
“the works of the flesh.”” He says they 
are ‘‘manifest, whichare fornication, un- 
cleaness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, 
witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, em- 
ulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, 
sects, envies, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like.’’ And those 
who do these things ‘‘shall not obtain 
the kingdom of God.’ We all can 
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readily see that these sins of his day 
were very similar to the ones of our own 
day. 

Now, perhaps no one understood 
these sins and those sinners better than 
Paul. He understood their causes; 
and he understood too their cures. 
Well he knew that there is no compro- 
mise with sin. One can no more be 
partly good than one can partly shoot 
off a gun. If we pull the trigger, the 
gun willgooff. If welet the body and 
its animal flesh have its way, it will cer- 
tainly do those things that bar the way 
to the Kingdom of God. Of himself, he 
says: “I chastize my body and bring it 
into subjection; lest, while I preach to 
others, I myself become a castaway.”’ 
He did not take half-measures. He did 
not compromise with evil. He did not 
try to appease Satan. He did none of 
these things in his own private life. 
Neither did he recommend such tem- 
porizing in the lives of others. In fact, 
he did precisely the opposite: “I 
preach Christ and Christ crucified.”’ 
He wanted all mankind for Christ. 
And if there were any shortcut to 
Christ, he would certainly have taken 
it. If there were any way to deliver 
souls to Christ without the Cross, he 
would have shown it to his people. But 
only too well he knew: ‘“They that are 
Christ’s have crucified their flesh with 
the vices and concupiscences.”’ 

I doubt if any of those who have 
ever preached the word of the gentle 
Master down through the ages have 
known Christ better than Paul. And 
running all through his preaching has 
been the necessity for suffering and 
sacrifice in the lives of men. Paul was 
a man of great penances, sufferings and 
sacrifices. To him the Cross was the 
Christian way of life. In his Epistle to 
the Romans (xii.1), he goes into this 
way of life in some detail: ‘I beseech 


you (brethren) by the mercy of God, 
that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God, 
your reasonable service.” 

Now, here we have the burden and 
watchword of his teaching and preach- 
ing. The keynote, as in this morning’s 
Epistle, is suffering: ‘“That you give 
your bodies a living sacrifice.’”’ There 
was nothing of the theoretical here. 
Neither was there to be mere lip service 
to Christ. No, he spoke of, and meant, 
our ‘‘bodies.”’ And there were to be no 
half-way service, no divided allegiance 
to Christ, no coming back to Him 
merely on our death beds—but “‘a Liv- 
ing sacrifice.’’ That meant service to 
Christ all our lives—as little children, 
in our adolescence, in the heyday of our 
lives, in the sunset years until feeble and 
tottering old age. Paul contemplated 
a full life of suffering and sacrifice. 

Furthermore, very striking is the 
motive of his pleading: ‘‘By the mercy 
of God.” It was not by the wrath of 
God. It was not by the fear of hell. 
It was not by any law of inexorable jus- 
tice. It was by that mercy of God that 
pursues the souls of men, ‘“‘down the 
days, and down the nights, and down 
the arches of the years,”’ like a hound of 
heaven pursuing them till the trial of 
mercy ends at the portal of death. Paul 
pleads for the soul to sacrifice, to suffer, 
to chastize its encircling body, and bring 
it into subjection. But he does all this 
in the name of the infinite mercy of 
God. 


Rendering a ‘‘Reasonable’’ Service 


Also Paul points to his converts and 
to the world of all ages that such serv- 
ice is “‘reasonable.”’ How strange this 
must seem to those who for so long 
have taught that such service is un- 
reasonable, is definitely wrong, and 
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would surely cripple the faculties of 
man and stunt his soul! Shades of 
those educators who called any brid- 
ling of sin an “inhibition”! How con- 
trary is Paul to those who would allow 
no penance, no suffering, no restraint— 
and all this in the name of a superior 
race, a race that would seek full fruc- 
tification and development of body and 
mind and will by giving full rein to 
every carnal desire! The body was not 
to be disciplined. The will was not to 
be restrained. The mind was to have 
full opportunity to play with any sub- 
versive philosophy, no matter how sub- 
versive. To all such, Paul and his 
teaching were not ‘reasonable.’ To 
them he was a fool; his philosophy was 
asinine. 


A Lesson from the War 


However, the recently concluded 
global tragedy has taught a great many 


of these educators and their pupils that 
suffering and sacrifice can be necessary ; 
and discipline can be not only reason- 
able, but demanded under pain of 
death. And mark you, such demands 
were made, not by God for the soul’s 
eternal salvation, but by the State for 
a way of life that is questionable and 
for a peace we haven't obtained. 

In the name of the suffering Christ 
and His glorious Apostle, St. Paul, let 
us come close to our gentle Master by 
His Cross. We have been born under 
that symbol. It stood over our beds in 
childhood, in our school classrooms, on 
our church’s highest tower. It will 
mark the place where they lay our 
ashes. By the infallible chemistry of 
suffering, may we worthily live our 
lives under its wood and shadow, for 
Paul has told us that “‘they that are 
Christ’s have crucified their flesh with 
the vices and concupiscences’’ (Gal., v. 
24). 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Danger of Self-Deception 


‘“‘Be not deceived: God is not mocked. For what things a man shall sow, 
those also shall he reap’’ (Gal., vi. 7-8). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The logic of Paul’s warning. 
(2) Humanity tampering with Divinity. 
(3) So-called Reformation. 
(4) Tragic results. 
(5) Conclusion: Let us watch lest we be 
contaminated. 


We have here a very fine and unex- 
celled piece of logic. It is the spiritual 
master mind of St. Paul that speaks. 
“‘Be not deceived,” he says. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. We just can’t fool 
God. Of course, this seems self-evident 
to any thinking man, once we grant the 
existence of God, once we know He is 
omniscient. There is nothing He does 


not know—even our most secret 
thought, even our most hidden mo- 
tives. They are all known to Him. In 
fact, they are known better to Him 
than they are to ourselves. How, 
then, can we deceive Him? 

Paul knew that in his day there were 
many who attempted to deceive God; 
that is why he gives this warning. 
There were poor benighted men who 
thought that some things could be 
done, and God would pay little if any 
attention. Of course, we must remem- 
ber that Christianity was in its infancy 
in Paul’s day. And we can see that 
there could be some confusion in the 
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minds of his recent converts. We can 
make allowances for them, conse- 
quently. 

But in regard to the men of the fol- 
lowing ages and the men of to-day, it 
seems preposterous that anyone would 
try to deceive God. However, that is 
precisely what we find. King David 
has said that ‘every man is a liar.” 
And if man would lie to his fellow-man, 
if he would try to deceive his fellow- 
man, we can see how he would attempt 
to deceive God. God’s face is veiled 
from us. We cannot see Him; and 
we can easily lull our conscience to sleep 
and come to the mental attitude that 
God does not know what we do. We 
may commit some serious offense, and 
nothing happens to us. And we may 
continue doing it, feeling that God 
doesn’t care too much. But here we 
are mistaken; here we are fooling our- 
selves, and not God. We may fool our 
fellow-man, even those of our own 
household; but we just cannot fool 
God. We can’t mock Him: “Be not 
deceived. God is not mocked; for 
what things a man sows, those also 
shall he reap.” 


Tampering with God’s Laws 


We know that a farmer expects to 
reap what he sows. He doesn’t expect 
to find pears growing in a potato field. 
Neither does he expect to pick corn in 
a wheat field. How, then, can a man 
of sin expect to reap God’s grace? How 
can an enemy of God reasonably look 
forward to the rewards of God’s 
friends? How can a man who mocks 
God expect that God will shower him 
with His blessings? It seems foolish 
and preposterous. Yet, this is pre- 
cisely what we find in history. 

We find humanity tampering with 
Divinity. God’s law is enduring and 
inexorable. It will last for all time. 
He has established His Church to be 


His living voice in the world for all 
time. He has given that Church the 
power and the mission to guide men’s 
lives, to speak for Him in matters that 
concern His law. He has established 
that Church upon a rock—the eternal 
rock of His word—and- has promised 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And in spite of this we find 
men who would tamper with that 
Church, would even persecute and de- 
stroy it. In this are they not attempt- 
ing to mock God? Are they not de- 
ceiving themselves? 

Well, in the first place they make 
themselves the judges of the moral law. 
They claim to be the judges of right 
and wrong. And, of course, this ob- 
tains in so far as the law applies to 
their own personal lives. This seems 
extraordinary when we consider the 
fact that in civil law no man may be a 
judge in his own case—a fact which 
seems self-evident. Yet, in the moral 
world a man will strive to be a judge in 
his own case. 

It is, thus, only a very short step to 
where he will interpret the Scriptures— 
the Word of God—to suit himself. He 
will make God’s Church ever to fit in 
with his own way of life. The result is 
a breaking down of God’s law, a dete- 
rioration in morals, a lifting of re- 
straints, and the elimination of dis- 
cipline. Instead of a Church that is 
one and divinely inspired, we have as 
many sects as there are fields of thought 
among men. And the Word of God is 
twisted and warped to make it seem 
to sanction and cover whatever man 
chooses to do. In the place of God’s 
all-pervading and universal law of love, 
we have the confusion and havoc 
wrought by the innate selfishness of 
the grasping individual. In vain does 
Paul warn such thinkers not to mock 
God. In vain does he warn them that 
they are deceiving themselves. In vain 
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does he tell them that they are sowing 
the wind and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind. 

However illogical it may seem to us, 
this is precisely what happened in the 
so-called Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. In the name of reform, men 
tampered with the structure of God’s 
Church. They eliminated the priest- 
hood, and thus they ceased to hear the 
living voice of the unseen Christ in the 
world. They took away the Mass, and 
thus they took the soul out of the 
Church. They did away with the 
Sacraments, and thus dried up for 
themselves these divine sources of His 
grace. With no Divine Church to 
guide them, they made themselves 
their own guides. With no one to in- 
terpret the Scripture, they wrested it to 
their own destruction. With no one to 
interpret the Divine Law, they set 
themselves up as personal interpreters. 
And the law was not enforced and not 
fully obeyed. Instead of the ideal of a 
world made up of a great family of 
Christian nations, they exaggerated 
nationalism, and set the way for a bal- 
ance of power and for endless strife 
among peoples. They certainly de- 
ceived themselves and, knowingly or 
not, they mocked God. They sowed 
the seeds of rebellion and strife, and 
they reaped the harvest of endless 
bickerings, controversies, and war. 
Charity gave way tochaos. And in the 
ruins of Europe to-day we may see the 
results of ignoring St. -Paul’s terrible 
warnings. 

If this is so on the great scale of na- 
tions, it is surely true in the lives of in- 
dividuals. All over the Christian 
world we have multitudes of men who 
call themselves Christian. They would 
be angry with one who would say they 
were not. And yet, they seldom bend 
a knee to pray to God, they feel little 
guilt of sin, their lives are lived in most 


cases without God. And there is no 
other name for them but that of ‘‘white 
pagans.’ Are they not attempting to 


mock God? Are they not deceiving 
themselves? And what harvest do 
they expect to reap? 


The full harvest has not been gath- 
ered, but enough has been reaped to 
give us an idea what the final harvest 
will be. We find private lives being led 
along the paths of unbelievable degra- 
dation. We find the sacred bonds of 
matrimony torn assunder. We find the 
home invaded by subversive philos- 
ophy, leaving in its wake planned fam- 
ilies, which in too many cases means no 
family. We find elders looking in 
amazement at deliquent children, and 
aghast at what the future may bring. 
God has known all these steps were 
being taken. He understood exactly 
whither the ruining of His Church and 
the flaunting of His law would lead. 
Paul was only too tragically true and 
correct when he warned: ‘‘God is not 
mocked.” 


Let Us Learn the Lesson 


Well can each of us take to heart his 
words and his warnings. Perhaps at 
times we too may attempt to mock 
God, and thus deceive ourselves. We 
are living in a world that is trying to 
live without God, and among indi- 
viduals who seem to prosper, even 
though their lives do mock Him. We 
breathe the atmosphere of such a 
world. Daily we are associated with 
such people. We hear discipline called 
an ‘inhibition,’ and sin called an “‘ex- 
perience.”’” We are told that sinful 
lives may be broadening and enlighten- 
ing. From daily contact with looseness 
we are in grave danger of being influ- 
enced. We must be eternally on our 
guard lest we are contaminated. The 
gradual losing of the Christian savor is 
so easy. But let us not deceive our- 
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selves. ‘““The wages of sin is death’ — 
death of the soul. 

And let us not forget that this im- 
mortal soul is God’s masterpiece, and 
He has given it tous. To that soul He 
has given the priceless gift of faith, 
whereby we can see our way to Him 
and ¢ternal salvation without error. 


Let us profoundly thank Him for all 
this, and may He always keep us close 
to Himself and His Blessed Mother! 
Let the words of the saintly Paul echo 
and reverberate ever in our souls: 
“Be not deceived. God is not mocked. 
For what things a man shall sow, those 
also shall he reap.” 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself, 
shall be exalted’ (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Humility—general idea. 

(2) An elusive virtue. 

(3) Seeing ourselves as God sees us. 

(4) Foundation of Christian life. 

(5) Examples of Jesus and Mary. 

(6) Conclusion: Let us empty ourselves of 

the world and humbly live for Christ. 

I doubt if any more extraordinary or 
revolutionary words were ever spoken 
than those in my text. They certainly 
are a seeming paradox. We surely 
would never expect them from the pen 
of a pagan. The philosophers, poets, 
and orators of ancient Greece and 
Rome have given forth some very log- 
ical, beautiful and true sayings and 
ideas. Many of these have fitted well 
into the framework of Christianity. 
In fact, some of our best philosophical 
systems have made use of them. But 
here are words that are in direct dis- 
agreement with the entire pagan phi- 
losophy and way of thought and life. 
These words were to revolutionize 
men’s lives and be an invincible and 
lasting challenge to pagan standards. 
Nay more, these words have stood as a 
challenge down through the ages to so 
many who thought themselves Chris- 
tian, as well as to those who opposed 
and persecuted Christianity. These 


words have been anenigma and a puzzle 
to all who did not know the heart of the 
gentle Master. They have been a 
stumbling block to the Jews and scan- 
dal tothe gentiles. However, they are 
a perfect description of Christian phi- 
losophy and thought. They are the soul 
of Christ and the standard of His life. 


Result of Human Pride 


Up to His coming into the world, the 
leaders of men were supposed to be 
strong men—strong of body, stubborn 
of mind, ruthless in action. We have 
heard in our own time the glorification 
of ‘‘rugged individualism.’”’ We have 
seen political philosophy sparked by 
the fallacy that “‘might makes right.” 
We have seen with our own eyes how a 
generation or two in Europe and Asia 
were educated to take all love out of 
the hearts of men, all humility out of 
their minds, and in nationalistic pride 
they became a chattle and tool of the 
State—a tool to torture, murder and 
massacre the weak, the defenseless, the 
elderly, and the children, yes, even 
helpless babies. 

After one of his greatest victories at 
Austerlitz, Napoleon, then young and 
proud, is reputed to have reined in his 
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horse at a wayside shrine of the Cruci- 
fixion near that famous battlefield. He 
spoke to his staff generals and derided 
as a weak and futile thing the philoso- 
phy of Christ: ‘“‘Everyone that exalt- 
eth himself shall be humbled, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
It could lead but to failure and defeat. 
However, some years later that same 
Napoleon, now a discredited, defeated 
and dying prisoner on the Island of St. 
Helena, insisted on the crucifix being 
placed on a table close to his death bed, 
where he could commune with his 
Christ. 

This keynote of Christ’s life is the 
foundation of all spiritual life. We call 
it ‘humility,’ and without it no other 
virtue can come to full fruition and de- 
velopment. 


Importance of Humility 


If this virtue of humility is so impor- 
tant, why do not we Christians im- 
mediately set about acquiring it? Well, 
that is possibly what we endeavor to 
do. But our efforts are not easily 
blessed with success, for here we are 
dealing with the most elusive of vir- 
tues. Itis difficult for us to know when 
we have acquired it. When we think it 
is ours, it may have escaped us; and 
when we think it beyond our grasp, 
this may be just the time when we have 
it. 

Now, just what is this elusive virtue, 
so necessary to our spiritual lives? It 
is the proper evaluation of ourselves as 
we are in the eyes of God—not as we 
seem to be, or as we are in the eyes of 
the world. For in the spiritual life it is 
most certainly true that ‘things are 
not what they seem to be.” in the 
world we often see people who are ap- 
parently humble, whereas in fact they 
are nothing of the sort. Their lives are 
but a pose; what they are doing is done 
for human respect. It is a fact that we 


often put our better foot forward; we 
wear a mask that covers our real selves. 
I presume this may be a corollary of 
the first law of nature—self-preserva- 
tion. 

Neither is it humility to appraise 
ourselves as we would like to be, as we 
dream ourselves to be. We can all 
visualize ourselves as very humble, 
when in point of fact we are not humble 
at all. Just as a physically weak man 
can visualize himself as a giant, so a 
proud man may not infrequently think 
of himself as humble. 

Thus, humility is the seeing of our- 
selves as God sees us. And how does 
God see us? Well, let us go back over 
our lives. Let us think of our confes- 
sions. Have we ever had any serious 
sin on our souls? Have we ever done 
evil and base things? The Apostle has 
said: ‘I am nothing but sin.” And I 
presume that most of us with no ex- 
aggeration can say just that. Further- 
more, have we neglected serious and 
weighty duties? Have we neglected 
our important work? Have we dodged 
our tasks of life? You know: “It isn’t 
the thing we’ve done, it is the thing 
we've left undone, that gives us the 
bitter heartache at the setting of the 
sun.’’ And “‘of all sad words of tongue 
or pen, the saddest are these—it might 
have been.”’ Thus, looking over our 
confessions, evaluating what wrongs 
we have done, and what duties we have 
left undone, we can see just what we 
are in the sight of God. And seeing 
that, fully understanding and evalu- 
ating it, and making up our minds to 
correct the sad picture, we shall prob- 
ably be humble. 

Of course, all this is not easy. Nei- 
ther is it impossible. In fact, it is quite 
possible, for we must be humble before 
we can grow in the spiritual life. We 
can build only upon the rock of hu- 
mility. The Empire State Building in 
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New York City could not be built on 
sand. It would topple and crash be- 
fore it was scarcely started if we at- 
tempted to build on such a foundation. 

The fact that the gentle Master 
asked us to be humble shows that 
humility is attainable and necessary. 
And He has given us an example in His 
own earthly life: ‘“‘Learn of Me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart.’”’ In 
fact, He has given the world the most 
perfect example of humility of all his- 
tory. ‘In the head of the book it is 
written of Me: Holocausts and obla- 
tions, Thou wouldst not. Then I said: 
Behold I come’”’ (Ps.xxxix). This prom- 
ise and the future fulfillment of the 
Incarnation was a supreme act of hu- 
mility. The Second Person in the 
Blessed Trinity, taking on human flesh 
and becoming man, should ever be an 
inspiration for us to be humble. And 
on the first Christmas morning He was 
born into the world as a little helpless 
babe, even though He was still God. 
The circumstances and surroundings of 
His birth were most poor and humble. 
Furthermore, during the first thirty 
years of His life, He concealed Himself 
in the humble home of Nazareth. 
From a human standpoint we would 
expect Him to travel, and make con- 
tacts with the great names of the an- 
cient world. But He did nothing of 
this kind. Subject to Joseph and Mary, 
he lived the secluded life of a carpen- 
ter’s helper and was apparently lost to 
the world. 


During the three years of His public 
life, also, He withdrew from the crowds 
as often as He could, while still fulfill- 
ing His mission. He spent very little 
time with the great men, even of con- 


temporary Palestine. As St. Paul so 
graphically says: ‘“Though He was in 
the form of God,. . .He emptied Him- 
self, becoming obedient even unto 
death.” He emptied Himself of all 
human things; He lived but for His 
mission and His Father. With such 
as example does it seem too much for 
us to be humble? Is it not fitting that 
we should renounce the glories of this 
world, and give a full humble service to 
Our Lord? 


Mary as Our Model 


And let us look at the beautiful 
life of our Blessed Mother. In all hu- 
mility, she placed her destiny fully and 
inexorably in the hands of God. She 
made no qualifications. She attached 
no conditions. And once having given 
this promise of humble service she was 
never to recall it: ‘‘Behold, the hand- 
maid of the Lord. Be it done to me 
according to thy word.’’ Though she 
was the Mother of the Messiah, ‘she 
lived in humility among the daughters 
of Israel. The same veil that shrouded 
the gentle Master from the world at 
Nazareth, also hid her away. During 
His public life she was never far from 
Him, but always she was discreetly in 
the background. And during the 
tragic hours of His Passion and death, 
in all humility she silently stood by, 
the sword of grief piercing her soul. 

Let us take the lesson that the gentle 
Master gives us in this morning’s Gos- 
pel. Let us follow in His sacred foot- 
steps, and in the humble way of Mary. 
Like St. Paul, let us “empty ourselves” 
of the world, so that we can say with 
him: ‘I live now, no, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 











Roman Documents 


Papal Appeal on Behalf of 
Abandoned Youth 


In a most urgent Encyclical Letter 
addressed to all Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other Or- 
dinaries in communion with the Holy 
See, the Holy Father made a moving 
appeal on behalf of “the multitude of 
innocent youth (reported as numbering 
1,000,000) who are destitute of the 
necessaries of life among many nations, 
wasting away from cold, famine and 
disease, in very many cases bereft of 
everything—not only of bread, cloth- 
ing and shelter, but also of that affection 
which their tender years so urgently 
need. 

“We therefore command that in 
every diocese you shall appoint a day 
on which public supplications shall 
be offered for the propitiation of 
God, ...and you shall admonish and 
exhort the people that by prayers, 
pious exercises, and the collection of 
alms they shall promote all under- 
takings directed towards providing 
indigent and abandoned youth with 
every encouragement and every care. 
This is obviously a matter which con- 
cerns all citizens of whatsoever views, 
but it peculiarly concerns Christians 
who in these little brothers, helpless 
and forlorn, should see the express 
image of the Divine Infant, and who 
are bound to recall the warning: 
‘Amen I say to you, as often as you did 
it to these My least brethren, you did 
it to Me’ (Matt., xxv. 40).” 

Every one must remember that 
“these youths are the pillars of the 
coming era, and that it is thus neces- 
sary that they grow up integral in 


mind and body, lest there should result 
a progeny that carries within itself 
the germs of infirmity and the taint of 
vice. In a matter so immediate and 
necessary no one should fail to lend 
his aid, expending all his energy and 
resources. .. . 

“Nothing must be left untried that 
our age suggests or recommends. Nay, 
let new plans be elaborated whereby, 
with the codperation of all well-dis- 
posed people, opportune remedies may 
be provided for current evils and to 
forestal the future losses that threaten... 

“All these efforts will contribute 
greatly, not only to the promotion 
of the Catholic religion and Christian 
virtue, but also to the advantage of 
human fellowship and civil society” 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXVIII, pp. 5- 
10). 


Apostolic Indult on Fast and 
Abstinence 


In view of the difficult situation 
resulting from the war, the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has extended, 
within the same limits and until other- 
wise provided, the Apostolic Indult re- 
garding the law of ecclesiastical ab- 
stinence and fast (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXII, 516). 

Wherefore, according to their pru- 
dent judgment, all local Ordinaries 
may grant within the territory of their 
own jurisdiction a general dispensation 
from the law of ecclesiastical abstinence 
and fast, in favor also of Religious 
of either sex, even those enjoying the 
privilege of exemption. 

For the-faithful of the Latin Rite, 
the law of ecclesiastical abstinence and 
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fast remains for Ash Wednesday and 
Holy Saturday; for the faithful of 
other Rites, for two days to be decreed 
by their Ordinaries. 

The Ordinaries who grant the above- 
mentioned dispensation shall exhort 
the faithful (especially the secular 
clergy and Religious of both sexes) that 
they should strive to compensate for 
this Apostolic concession by voluntary 
exercises of Christian perfection and 
expiation, and by good works especi- 
ally of charity towards the needy and 
sick. Nor let them fail to offer pious 
prayers to God for the intentions of 
the same Holy Father (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXVIII, 27). 


‘*Orientales Omnes Ecclesias’’ 


The January 25 issue of the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis (Volume XXXVIII, 
num. 2, pp. 33-63), reissued by the 
N.C.W.C. on June 20, 1946, is devoted 
entirely to the Encyclical Letter ‘‘Ori- 
entales Omnes Ecclesias,” issued by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on 
December 23, 1945. 

The purpose of the Encyclical was 
not only to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of the Reunion of the 
Ruthenian Church with the Holy See, 
solemnly ratified at the Synod of 
Brest-Litovsk on October 9, 1696, but, 
also because, in the words of the Holy 
Father, he believed it ‘‘proper to recall 
this event to the memory of all Catho- 
lics so that they might offer immortal 
thanksgivings to God for this magnifi- 
cent favor, and together with Us 
prayerfully beg Him graciously to 
relieve and assuage the present dis- 
tresses and anxieties suffered by this be- 
loved race, and to safeguard its re- 
ligion, guide its perseverance, and pre- 
serve its faith.”” The Encyclical is 
divided into three parts: the first part 


deals with the historical events which 
led up to and followed the Reunion of 
the Ruthenian Church; the second 
part deals with the spiritual and cul- 
tural benefits which accrued to the 
Ruthenian Church through the Re- 
union; the third part takes official 
notice of the persecution of the Ruth- 
enian Church by Soviet Russia, and 
offers prayerful words of consolation 
and a heart-rending call for persever- 
ance to the bishops, priests, and faith- 
ful. 


The historical portion of the Ency- 
clical briefly reviews the more impor- 
tant dates in the history of the Ruth- 
enian Church from the day when the 
Catholic religion was given to the Slav 
peoples of the Grand Duchy of Kiev by 
their ruler St. Valdimir to the day when 
two representatives of the Ruthenian 
Episcopate presented themselves to 
Pope Clement VIII with the request 
that their Church be admitted to 
communion with the Church of Rome. 
Special mention is made of the titanic 
efforts made by the two outstanding 
Metropolitans in the history of the 
Ruthenian Church, namely, Hypatius 
Potiej and Joseph Veliamin Rutskyj, 
who exerted superhuman efforts to save 
the Union of Brest-Litovsk from the 
attacks made by the Dissidents and 
some ill-advised Catholics. Their ef- 
forts were not in vain, nor did their 
work lack the blessing of God. De- 
spite the fact that the King of Poland, 
pressed by political circumstances, had 
to withdraw his support from the 
Ruthenian Church and grant harmful 
concessions to the Dissidents; despite 
the fact that the Ruthenians had to 
rely solely on the moral support and 
encouragement which came from the 
Popes; despite the fact that the ranks 
of the Ruthenian Catholics were deci- 
mated by the Cossack incursions and 
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the violent oppressions which took 
place in those parts of Poland and 
Lithuania which were ceded to Impe- 
rial Russia on the three occasions when 
Poland was partitioned; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Ruthenian Church 
bore martydrom practically from the 
very moment of its Reunion with the 
Holy See, it continued to grow, even 
expanded beyond the seas and the 
oceans, and to-day is considered the 
strongest, both in number and in qual- 
ity, among all reunited Churches of the 
Eastern Rites. 

The second part of the Encyclical 
summarizes the spiritual and cultural 
benefits which accrued to the Ruth- 
enian Church through its reunion with 
the Church of Rome. Particular men- 
tion is made of the efforts of the Holy 
See to preserve intact the approved 
‘ ritual of the Ruthenian Church; the 
paternal solicitude manifested by the 
Popes in extending the spiritual bene- 
fits of indulgences to the Ruthenians; 
and the efforts made to increase the 
ranks of the Ruthenians by restricting 
the transition from the Byzantine Rite 
to the Latin Rite. In this connection 
the Encyclical states that, when “‘par- 
ticular reasons made it impossible to 
legislate in this matter (7.e., to prohibit 
a change to the Latin Rite), the Holy 
See earnestly endeavored to attain the 
same results by instructions and ad- 
monitions.”’ 

The cultural benefits which accrued 
to the Church and to the Ruthenian 
people were also of outstanding merit. 
Special mention is made of the educa- 
tional and literary institutions spon- 
sored by the late Metropolitan Andrew 
Sceptickyj, Archbishop of Lwow, which 
gained renown even abroad. In these 
cultural and social efforts great merits 
have been attained by the various 
Religious Congregations of men and 


women which have successfully re- 
vived the glorious monastic traditions 
of the East. 

In terse but moving phrases the 
Encyclical goes on to narrate the 
little-known but glorious story of 
martyrdom suffered by the Ruthenian 
clergy and laity at the hands of the 
enemies of the Catholic Church. In- 
spired by the example of St. Josaphat 
Kuncevich, thousands from among the 
clergy and laity were slain, beaten to 
death, or drowned in the Dieper River. 
When Imperial Russia gained control 
over these territories, churches were 
desecrated, clergy and people were 
tortured, killed, starved or exiled to 
die in the frigid regions of Siberia. 
Special mention is made of Father 
Joseph Anchesky, whose loyalty to the 
Holy See caused him to be exiled for 
thirty-two years in a monastery in 
Suzdal, where he died in the odor of 
sanctity. Mention is also made of 
another group of 170 priests exiled into 
the interior of Russia, while their fam- 
ilies were left behind in a destitute 
condition. Reference is finally made to 
the heroic people of the village of 
Pratolin in the suppressed Diocese of 
Chelm, who formed a human wall in 
an effort to defend their parochial 
church from desecration at the hands of 
an infuriated Dissident mob. Many of 
these were killed outright, others were 
beaten to death, others were deported. 
The records of those who died in de- 
fense of their Catholic convictions 
have been carefully collected, and it is 
hoped that one day they will be sol- 
emnly canonized. Others again, as was 
verified by Jesuit missionaries, have 
persevered in their allegiance to the 
Holy See even though they were de- 
prived of Catholic ministrations and 
spiritual solace. When finally in 1905 
religious freedom was proclaimed in 
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Imperial Russia, to the great aston- 
ishment of officialdom thousands of 
previously secret Catholics formed 
religious processions and led by cruci- 
fixes and banners made their way to 
the nearest Catholic churches of the 
Latin Rite to join their prayers with 
those of their Latin brethren. And in 
short order 200,000 faithful returned 
to the Catholic fold. 

The hour of trial, however, is not 
over for the Ruthenian Church. Once 
again, we are told in the third part of 
the Encyclical, the inscrutable Provi- 
dence of God has called for a new test 
of loyalty and perseverance. This 
time it comes at the hands of the god- 
less Bolsheviks who, unfortunately, 
succeeded in enlisting the moral support 
of Alexis, newly elected Patriarch of 
Moscow, in their designs to destroy the 
Ruthenian Church. To make matters 
worse, this persecution is going on 
while delegates of practically all na- 
tions are pledging themselves solemnly 
to respect religious freedom. 

In moving words the Holy Father 
offers whatever consolation he can to 
the imprisoned Ruthenian bishops, and 
assures them that ‘even though you 
, are in chains and separated from your 


children, and deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to preach the precepts ot our 
holy religion, your very shackles an- 
nounce and preach Christ in a clearer 
and mightier voice.” 

Likewise the priests are exhorted to 
be mindful of their sacred duty and to 
persevere until the end, and in this 
manner exhibit themselves ‘‘as minis- 
ters of God, in much patience, in tribu- 
lation, in necessities, in distresses .. . 
in chastity, in knowledge, in longsuf- 
fering, in sweetness, in the Holy 
Ghost, in charity unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God; 
by the armour of justice on the right 
hand and on the left’’ (II Cor., vi). 

The faithful, too, receive a word of 
comfort and of exhortation to perse- 
vere in this latest trial. Realizing the 
enormity of sacrifice he must ask of 
them, the Holy Father pleads with ‘ 
them to be steadfast, and when the 
cup of bitterness is about to overflow 
to remember “that the sufferings of 
this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that 
shall be revealed in us” (Rom, viii. 
18). “But God is faithful, who will 
strengthen and keep you from evil” 
(II; Thess., iii. 3). 














Book Reviews 


Man in Society.--If we regard man as 
a rational creature endowed with the 
ability to perceive ends and to direct 
his activities towards their realization, 
it is not so difficult to understand the 
nature of society and the place of the 
individual in the social scheme. The 
only right approach to the study of 
society is from the standpoint of human 
personality because, paradoxical though 
it may seem, society is not a substantial 
entity but an accident in the predica- 
mental sense. Now, an accident re- 
ceives its meaning from the substance 
for the sake of which it exists; hence, 
society can be understood only in relation 
to man. Society is an order, a network 
of relations, in which man is placed, 
and through which he coédperates with 
his fellow-men. To say that society is 
an accident does not mean that it pos- 
sesses no being, nor that it is not neces- 
sary or essential to true human existence. 

This truth is brought home to us by 
the title which Father Walsh has chosen 
for his recently published volume on 
social psychology.' Facing situations 
is precisely the condition of man in his 
social environment. To these situations 
he responds by psychological attitudes 
which are determined by rational appre- 
ciation and voluntary choice. The ad- 
justments he makes are not mechanical 
reflexes, but rationally and ethically 
motivated responses which in the course 
of time become social habits. Therein 
lies socialization, which accordingly re- 
veals itself as an intelligent process. 
Much of this socialization or social 
adaptation comes about in an unre- 
flective manner by the action of environ- 
mental influences, but it never sinks to 
the level of mere mechanical reaction. 
Socialization is a distinctly human proc- 


*1 Facing Your Social Situation. An Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology. By James F. 
Walsh, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 





ess always involving the exercise of 
reason and will. Human _ personality 
cannot attain to its full stature except 
through and in society, but such de- 
velopment can come about only by an 
intelligent acceptance of one’s place in 
the various social groups and by one’s 
voluntary coéperation with others for 
the common good. 

The author has given us a social psy- 
chology which does justice to the nature 
of man, and does not treat him as a 
robot as so many of our modern psy- 
chologies do. His analysis of human 
nature sheds light on the sources of the 
unrest and discontent characteristic of 
our days in spite of improved material 
conditions. Manifestly there is some 
imperious need in man which remains 
unsatisfied. Man hungers not only for 
bread, but for a recognition of his 
personal worth, respect, consideration 
and indulgence. Catholics who have 
been reminded again and again by the 
Popes of the dignity of man, rooted in 
his spiritual nature and his exalted 
destiny, ought above all to excel in 
social tact and sympathetic treatment 
of their fellow-men. Unfortunately it 
is not thus. Why, for example, are 
Catholic superiors so sparing in praise 
when praise is so cheap and yet so sweet 
to the ear of man? Let us learn from 
the following passage: ‘‘Many industrial 
psychologists have tried to find why 
workers are happy or unhappy. Charles 
M. Schwab of Bethlehem Steel dis- 
covered one cause when he said: ‘There 
is nothing that so kills the ambition of 
a man as adverse criticism from his 
superior. If a man does a good job, I 
do not hesitate to tell him; if he does a 
poor one, I prefer to remain silent. A 
little bit of praise affects the sweating 
puddler as it does the President of the 
United States’’’ (p. 196). That is 
practical social psychology. 

The volume will make an excellent 
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text for college use, and serve equally 
well as general reading for all interested 
in social problems. Since the author’s 
. acquaintance with the pertinent litera- 
ture is extensive, it seems strange that 
he should have missed Luigi Sturzo’s 
publications. 

The formation of the right attitudes 
towards social institutions and situations 
must begin early in life. It must start 
in the home and be continued in the 
school. One of the most important 
social institutions, and also the one with 
which man becomes first acquainted, is 
the family. If to this we add that by 
their nature and the designs of Divine 
Providence the vast majority of men 
are destined for the married state and 
family life, it seems quite proper that 
the study of the family be made a sub- 
ject of the scholastic curriculum, the 
only question being at what time it 
would be most suitably introduced. 
Unquestionably some time in high school 
is the most suitable for reasons we need 
notrehearse. And now Father Schmiede- 
ler has supplied a text for the purpose, 
thus meeting a real need.?, The book is 
the fruit of long experience with the 
grow ng generation, which has given the 
author a real insight into the youthful 
mind and a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems, the aspirations, the 
ideals, and the bewilderments incidental 
to the adolescent period. He under- 
stands the young, and therefore they 
will understand him; he speaks their 
language but he does not talk down to 
them. Naturally, the religious and 
ethical aspects of the subject are stressed, 
but the vital importance of the family 
and the home for human happiness, 
social wellbeing, and the progress of 
civilization are also very impressively 
brought out. Materialism has under- 
mined the prestige of the home and dis- 
paraged domestic duties; a sense of 
the dignity of parenthood, an apprecia- 
tion of the nobility of work in the home, 
and a strong consciousness of the beauty 
of unselfish devotion and service must 


2 Marriage and the Family. A Text for a 
Course on Marriage and the Family for Use in 
Catholic Schools. By Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City). 


be restored. On the values of the home, 
the joys of marital companionship, the 
happiness and blessings which children 
bring to the family, the little book con- 
tains inspiring pages. It warns also 
of the rocks on which the home may be 
wrecked. The presentation of the mat- 
ter, while making due allowance for 
sentiment, avoids sentimentality. 
Father Schmiedeler has turned out a 
fine volume, which on account of its 
sound common sense and its attractive 
make-up will be welcome to the teacher 
and to serious-minded pupils of high- 
school age. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Booklets and Pamphlets.—Herewith 
we present a number of paper-bound 
books and other publications deserving 
to be brought to the notice of our readers. 
Some are of general and some of special 
interest. 

“The Text of Matins and Lauds for 
Passion Tide” (Latin and English, by 
Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., 139 large 
pages; published by the author, Notre 
Dame, Ind.). 

“Doctrine of St. Augustine on Sanctity,” 
by Edward J. Carney, S.T.L.A. (Doctoral 
Dissertation, 121 pages published by the 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

‘Mothers’ Manual,” by A. Francis 
Coomes, S.J. Contains prayers, devotions 
and instructions for mothers and expectant 
mothers; very recommendable (203 small 
pages, The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 

“Recalling St. Anthony of Padua,’ by 
Fr. Marcellus Manzo, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D., 
M.A. The noted author and poet pre- 
sents 55 large and illustrated pages which 
will delight the clients of the Wonder 
worker (213 Stanton Street, New York 
City). 

“Frances Schervier,”” by Sister Pauline. 
An interesting and illustrated biography 
of the saintly Foundress of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
(89 pages, Mount Alverno, Warwick, 
N. Y.). 

““Meet My Greatest Teacher,” by Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. A eulogy of the late Father 
Permin, S.J., who was a prominent figure 
in the past generation (The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Mo., 60 pages). 
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Primitive Man for January-April brings 
a monograph on the Feasting of the Gods 
in Haitian mythology, by Odette M. 
Rigaud (Catholic Anthropological Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C.). 

“Our Neighbors the Koreans,” by F. D. 
David. This is one of the Horizon Series 
booklets dealing with the history, culture 
and religion of the Hermit Kingdom in a 
very interesting manner (90 pages, Field 
Afar Press, New York City). 

“Whither Christian Missions,’”’ by David 
Barsum Perley, J.S.D. An interesting 
plea for liberty and justice by the Nestorian 
Assyrians, dealing with a problem orig- 
inating in post-war developments (44 
pages, Assyrian National Federation, Pat- 
erson 1, N. J.). 

“The Music of the Mass,” by Rev. 
Francis X. Sallaway, $.T.D. Radio com- 
mentaries upon 44 texts of the Mass and 
their various musical expressions (60 
large pages, Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 
1, Minn.). 

“A Great Sacrament,” by Dom Albert 
Hammenstede, O.S.B:. A reprint of a 
series of valuable articles on the Sacrament 
of Matrimony which appeared first in this 
REview (32 pages, Pio Decimo Press, St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

“The Coverdale Translation of Psalm 
LXXXIV,” by Edgar E. Smothers, S.J. 
A reprint from the Harvard Theological 
Review for October, 1945 (24 pages). 

The Dutch (Flemish) _ theological 
monthly, Ons Geloof, has reappeared after 
a suspension of five years (Ploegstraat 23, 
Antwerpen). 

Recently received pamphlets are: 
‘‘What Shall We Do about Immigration?” 
(Public Affairs Committee, New York 
City), ‘Why a Hospital Sister?’’ by Dr. L. 
Rumble, ‘General Devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘““The Blessed Virgin and 
the Jews,” ‘‘The Paraclete, Novenas to the 
Holy Spirit,” by Lawrence J. Luetken- 
meyer,’’ ““‘Permanent Industrial Peace,’’ by 
the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
and ‘‘Quizzes on Christian Science” (Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn.), “(Novena 
to Our Lady of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment” (Sentinel Press, New York City, 21). 

Kran J. HENNRICH, 
O.F.M.Cap.,A.M. 


Works of St. John Eudes.—For a 
long time the writings of St. John Eudes 


‘Toronto, Canada. 


were unknown. Occasionally one or the 
other was found in some Religious house. 
In the early part of this century (1905) 
his Religious sons brought out a com- 
plete edition of his works in twenty 
volumes. A second French edition ap- 
peared in 1935. Some abridged editions 
of the Saint’s writings were published 
at various times in English. Now the 
Eudists are publishing ‘‘Select Works of 
St. John Eudes.’”’ Two volumes have 
appeared: ‘‘The Life and the Kingdom 
of Jesus: a Treatise on Christian Per- 
fection for Use by Clergy and Laity”’ 
(347 pages with Index), and ‘‘The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus’ (183 pages with 
Index). 

Each book has the General Preface 
by the editors, Fathers Myatt and Skin- 
ner, C.J.M., wherein they give a short 
account of the Saint’s works. They 
quote the Capuchin Cardinal Vives, 
who wrote: ‘‘Blessed John Eudes must 
be ranked with the great lights of the 
Church. His spiritual doctrine is pro- 
found and of wonderful exactitude. He 
is one of the writers who best expounded 
the doctrine of the Gospel” (p. vii). 

The first volume is translated by a 
Trappist Father of the Abbey of Our 
Lady of Gethsemani, and has a fine 
Introduction by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
He says: “If we were forced to sum- 
marize the spiritual teaching of St. John 
Eudes in one sentence, it would be this: 
Cease to be self-determined; begin to 
be Jesus-determined”’ (p. xxiv). 

The second volume is translated by 
Dom Richard Flower, O.S.B., M.A., 
of the Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, 
R. I., and contains an Introduction by 
the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan of the Ponti- 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
This Introduction, 
covering thirty pages, is a masterful 
history of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. Both volumes are well done 
into English, and contain a surprising 
amount of sublime doctrine. 

They are spiritual books, in the full 
sense of the word, and their companion 
volumes will be eagerly sought by all 
who read these first volumes. St. John 
Eudes was called ‘‘the Father, the Doctor 


1 Pp, J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City. 
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and the Apostle of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus” by Pope Pius X. 
These works are classic on that account, 
for they rank the author among the great 
lights of God’s Church. 

Undoubtedly, this venture of the 
Eudists will bring the glory and charm 
of St. John Eudes to many souls in the 
English-speaking world. All this will 

“hasten the day when in the Providence 
of God he will be declared a Doctor of 
the Church. There is in these works 
an aura of sublimity and love for Christ 
rarely found in other works. This is 
their peculiar attraction, for St. Eudes 
wrote after dipping his pen into the blood 
of his fiery heart. It is providential 
that he was raised to the honors of the 
altars in our day, and that his works 
are now gaining more attention just 
when the devotion to the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary, which he began to 
honor liturgically, are coming into such 
prominence for the good of souls and 
the glory of God. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., 
S.T.D. 


The Merry Mystics.—The modern world 
is discovering the mystics, and is surprised 
at finding them warm, human, practical 
and altogether sensible. The time may be 
coming when ‘“‘mystical’’ will cease to be a 
disparaging epithet. The rehabilitation of 
the mystics is due largely to the modern im- 
provement inhagiography. “The best biog- 
raphers of Saints to-day are not concerned 
with stringing out a fervent homily on the 
life of their subject, or with simply recount- 
ing his or her wondrous deeds and devout 
sayings. They rather strive for a real his- 
tory of the Saint, that is, for the illumina- 
tion of fact, and for a characterization that 
is organic and integral. They are con- 
cerned to portray a distinct and living 
personality, which, in the case of a Saint, 
always means a more or less complete per- 
sonality. The best present-day writers on 
the Saints keep well in mind that grace 
does not supersede nature, and so they 
studiously give nature its due. Conse- 


quently, we are getting, not stained-win- 
dow-glass portraits, but real men and 
women who anticipated on earth the life 
we are all destined to lead in heaven— 
namely, a life of thorough harmony with 
the Divine. 


“Mystical” is sometimes used as a syn- 
onym for ‘‘mysterious.’’ This grossly libels 
mysticism. Nazareth was the first shrine 
and nursery of Christian mysticism. But 
the near neighbors of the Holy Family 
probably never thought its members mys- 
terious. Indeed, the Nazarenes were 
scandalized into unbelief precisely because 
they adjudged Jesus and Mary to be so 
very plain and ordinary. ‘‘We know His 
mother and father,’ they said cocksurely, 
which is not the language of persons per- 
plexed by mystery. Whatever questions 
Christ raised in the minds of the Apostles, 
their easy familiarity with Him is not the 
way men react to mystery—and Christ was 
the Prince of mystics. Hagiographers now 
go on the principle that grace is not unnat- 
ural or anti-natural; it is sin that is un- 
natural, as disease is unhealthy. Grace 
complements and completes nature, which 
it could not do unless nature were ordered 
to it. 

In the olden lives of Saints, nature was 
often merely like the landing gear of the 
aeroplane, which the hagiographer tucked 
away once he had his subject off the ground. 
The improved hagiography has greater 
interest, since it succeeds in making each 
Saint’s life distinctive; for each nature, 
the nearer it approaches completeness, is 
distinctive. It is defect that produces 
sameness, and perfection that differenti- 
ates. Moreover, the lives of the Saints are 
now more edifying. In the Saints we can 
now see ourselves purified and exalted, and 
some hope is given us of going and doing 
likewise. Among members of the same 
family, however superior your brother may 
be to you in talent and achievement, you 
still think of him first as your brother. The 
best writers on the Saints no longer slight 
but rather high-light the family bond—the 
warm human side of sanctity. 

Theodore Maynard! and E..: Allison 
Peers? make excellent biographers of 
Saints. There are a number of monu- 
mental studies of Philip Neri and Teresa of 
Avila, but these needed to be synthesized 
and abridged for the popular market. 


1 The Mystic in Motley. The Life of St. 
Philip Neri. By Theodore Maynard (bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

2 Mother of Carmel. A Portrait of St. 
Teresa of Jesus. By E, Allison Peers (More- 
house-Gorham, New York City). 
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Maynard and Peers have shown themselves 
highly skillful at such synthesis. Deep 
students of their subject, not only can they 
popularize a Saint’s life without cheapen- 
ing it, but they can make a personal contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the 
Saint. Although I had recently finished 
Capeculatro’s superb biography of Philip 
Neri, I felt that Maynard’s 240-page sketch 
cast a new and welcome light on him. Nor 
does the Peers work duplicate William 
Thomas Walsh’s splendid history of the 
Spanish Carmelite. Mr. Peers’ speciality 
is writing and lecturing on the mystics. 
His previous work was on St. John of the 
Cross. He writes cursorily of the external 
events of Teresa’s life, of her labors and 
trials in founding many Discalced con- 
vents and monasteries, and concentrates 
instead on her books, which chiefly earned 
for her an exalted place in history, for they 
are unsurpassed in teaching the life of 
prayer and union with God. As Mr. Peers 
is in the act of translating her complete 
works from the Spanish, he enjoys the 
translator’s exquisite knowledge and savor 
of everything that she wrote, which makes 
him a most enlightening and trustworthy 
commentator. 

Philip Neri and Teresa of Avila were 
contemporaries but never met, for Philip 
left Florence, his birthplace, as a youth, 
and except for a brief stop-over in San 
Germano near Naples, he spent all the 
rest of his life in Rome, and Teresa never 
left Spain. But in heaven they must have 
become instant friends. For, apart from 
their ecstatic love of Christ, they had one 
obvious thing in common: good humor. 
They were both fun-loving Saints. They 
both had lively .wits and high spirits. 
They both saw that merriment is a preserv- 
ative of sanity, and therefore a precious 
adjunct of sanctity. Teresa, as Mr. Peers 
remarks, ‘“‘could laugh very readily and 
gaily. Healthy fun was the rule in her 
company. She disliked gloomy persons 
and prayed to be delivered from frowning 
saints.”” Philip Neri made a positive spe- 
cialty of enlivening holiness. Lawrence 
Tibbet, of operatic fame, tells how his 
singing coach once gave him an undignified 
kick in the midst of rehearsing an aria. 
“Relax!” bellowed the coach. Tension in- 
hibits the skill of the artist and the prowess 
of the athlete. The Saint is both artist and 





athlete, and Philip and Teresa, who were 
unexcelled at coaching aspirants to sanc- 
tity, always saw to it that their pupils were 
relaxed. And Philip could be undignified— 
Mr. Maynard’s ‘‘motley’’—when perfect- 
ing himself or coaching others in humility. 
There is no sure way to humble the pride 
of man apart from humiliating it, and dig- 
nity is often the refuge of pride. Hence 
the carelessness of the Saints about dig- 
nity. In the circus of life, Saints would pre- 
fer to perform as clowns. Philip adopted 
into asceticism the adage of the bon-vivant 
Horace: Dulce est desipere in loco; and the 
“loco” might be the Sistine Chapel, and 
the ‘‘desipere’’ pulling the beard of a Papal 
guard, or having his hair cut in church. To 
ward off rapture, he would read a joke book 
before saying Mass—and would probably 
not have hesitated to tune in Fred Allen 
during his Sunday evening seminar of 
prayer and pious discourse. 

Both Philip and Teresa were reformers 
who did effect a reformation. The real 
Reformation was from within the Church 
and was intensely orthodox and Catholic. 
It began long before the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and as you observe it at work in 
the lives of Philip and Teresa, you better 
understand how shoddy and disingenuous 
was its heretical counterpart. Philip and 
Teresa succeeded at reform because they 
removed the laxity without repressing the 
laughter. The inept or ill-intentioned re- 
former, in every age, first represses the 
laughter, and then stupidly imagines he has 
removed the laxity. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P 


New Works for the Preacher.—A 
young Catholic college graduate recently 
remarked that she learned in college that 
Catholicism was essentially a “‘life,”” but 
that she had heard nothing about this 
life since she graduated. ‘‘Why don’t 
our priests tell us something about it?” 
she asked. ‘‘Creative Love’’! is a collection 
of six readings written for broadcasting in 
the B.B.C. Home Service during Holy 
Week, 1946. Father Martindale concen- 
trates on the positive aspect of the Re- 
demptive Act of Christ, and emphasizes 


the fact that we are saved, not only “‘from”’ 


1 Creative Love. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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something, but also ‘‘to’”’ something. We 
are saved from sin, yes, but we are also 
recipients of the life of grace. This life is 
the effect of the Creative Love of God for 
us. It is a life that must be lived alertly, 
intently, sincerely. It means doing things, 
and living every morrent of them for 
Christ and in Christ and with Christ. It 
is dynamic interchange of God’s love for 
us and ours for Him. 

Father Martindale’s style is punchy, 
impressionistic, always interesting for its 
conversational informality. To the Catho- 
lic preacher, this book affords an example 
of the proper tone for a sermon on the 
Passion and Death of Christ—a tone, not 
shrill with physical pain or saccharine with 
poetry, but a strong, positive tone calling 
for a positive Christian life. 

A Retreat for Religious Superiors is a 
unique homiletic experience. Certainly the 
erdinary rules of oratory do not bind. 
When Father Venantius Buessing, O.F.M. 
Cap.,? preached such a retreat to a group 
of Dominican Sisters Superior a few years 
ago, he doubtless decided to make it a 
series of heart-to-heart chats rather than a 
formal set of conferences. The chief 
hazard of authority is harshness. The art 
of ruling others is one that many Superiors 
never learn. They seem to ignore Christ’s 
dictum that a Superior must be a servant, 
even as the Son of Man came, not to be 
served, but to serve. Amiability is all too 
rare in high places. 

These talks by Father Venantius may 


2A Pattern to the Flock from the Heart. 
By Venantius Buessing, O.F.M. Cap. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3A Tryst with the Holy Trinity. By the 
Very Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. 
(Frederick Pustet, New York City). 


read like simple, sentimental fervorinos. 
But he intended to speak chiefly from his 
heart in order to soften hearts, to relax 
the hard grip of power, and to convince 
these Superiors that persuasion is always 
better than compulsion. The title of the 
book is a summary of the subject-matter. 
A retreat-master will be able to find in its 
pages many stories and _ illustrations, 
medieval in their naiveté. 

Father Hoeger® gives us a very unusual 
pattern for a Retreat to Religious. He 
takes the usual subjects, but wraps them 
around the Our Father, the Stations of the 
Cross, and Christ’s Devotion to the Holy 
Ghost. He does not take these in order, 
but interweaves them in groups of four 
meditations: one on the Our Father, then 
two on the Stations of the Cross, and the 
Fourth on the Holy Ghost. 

The subject-matter is very solid, yet 
devotionally satisfying. There are gems 
of sparkling, practical common-sense at 
frequent intervals in the book—pointers 
that betray a long and diversified experi- 
ence in the priesthood. I liked especially 
his cautions about the employment of 
relatives of Religious in a Religious house, 
his advice about bossy but efficient 
Religious supervisors in a hospital. Apt 
also are his comments on the Community 
valetudinarians, who ‘‘need someone suffi- 
ciently tolerant and unselfish to wipe from 
their faces the imaginary sweat of blood.” 

The book will prove most helpful to 
anyone who is preparing a retreat for 
Religious, or to any Religious who is seek- 
ing good reading-matter for Retreat. The 
style is somewhat formal, but clear and 
interesting. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
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